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Lessons from the Introduction of the Gospel into Europe.* 


BY DR. E. FABER. 
(Concluded from p. 179.) 


50) —Paul’s speech on Mars-hill, (verses 22-31). 
¢ (a.) It must be shocking to certain preaching-method-advisers 
that Paul began his address by challenging his Athenian audience 
with two serious charges—“ superstition ” and “ignorance” (verses 
22-23.) Some kind hearted commentators prefer to translate “very 
religious.” The Greek original is, however, not in their favor. 
The expression Setorda:poveotépove is comparative of Setot-Saipwr, 
which is derived from dedw, I fear, and 6 daivwy, an inferior god. 
Their religious service was not to God, #ed¢; but to the demons 
(comp. 1 Cor. x. 20.) ‘Though the word demon has in Greek not 
always a bad meaning, it is never used in a good sense in the New 
Testament. The substantive detor-Jaywova, (Acts xxv. 19,) is also 
used in a contemptible sense, as also gévwy damoviwy, strange de- 
mons, xvii. 18. Compare, on the other hand, the expression o¢Bopévy 
tév 8edv, (of Lydia) xvi. 14. and of Justus xviii, 7. Then we find 
evoeBiic Kai poBodpevog Tov Yedv applied to Cornelius (x. 2.) Fearing 
the demons was certainly nothing but “superstition” in the eyes 
both of Paul and the writer of the Acts. Superstition indicates false 
religious practice; ignorance signifies absence of higher religious 
truth. One is as culpable as the other (verses 30-31.) Religious 
ignorance (dyvoia, agnosticism) is as much the root, as the fruit, of 
superstition. It is sin, for it is chronic estrangement from God, 
who is hidden even for the higher mehtal faculties. 

There is still a feeling left, that human life and prosperity are 
dependent on higher powers, but they are regarded as invisible 
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agencies of nature, the hidden forces of the manifest operations of 
the material world. Those invisible powers were imagined as per- 
soual Beings, subject to all human infirmities. The reign of divine 
law is ignored, everything good is regarded as a favor of the gods, 
dependent on nothing but their pleasure. What idolators intend to 
effect by their multifarious forms of worship is to gain such favor 
from their gods. The worship is thus a sort of Oriental bribing, 
prayer is flattery and statement of wishes ; all is done to move the 
feelings of the god and thereby gain the fulfilment of any desire, 
good or evil. 

(b.) Paul goes at the root of superstition and ignorance by 
giving in a few words an outline of theology. God is the creator 
of the world, He is the final cause of all that exists. God is 
further the Lord of heaven and earth, not of heaven alone, living 
far at a distance, but present everywhere, being immanent in all 
His creation. As the Lord of the universe He is far too majestic for 
dwelling in any human building, nor does He require human service, 
being in possession of everything (verses 24. 25). There is no intel- 
lectual difficulty in realizing the all-exceeding greatness of the 
Creator, but there are practical difficulties to allow the idea to 
become the moving power in life. What is mortal man compared 
with the eternal God Almighty! 

But God is not only the creator of all things, he is, moreover, 
the Ruler of History. He prepared the beginning of human history 
by causing all men to be the offspring of one. ‘Thus all nations are 
but one great family; mankind is a union in spite of the hundreds 
of different nations and millions of individuals. By God were the 
nations grouped in time and space. He never left mankind alone, 
but kept near to every one individually (verse 27). God forces no- 
body to do what is right, but He has appointed a day of judgment 
and a person by whom it will be administered. 

(c.) Man, though merely a creature of God and overruled in 
his history by God has, nevertheless, a responsible sphere of his 
own. Our human personality is the image of the personal God, an 
emanation of His Spirit, but we are not forced to keep in communion 
with our Heavenly Father. Although we cannot see the Invisible 
One, it is our ethical duty to feel after Him (p#Aadav-to touch, to 
come in contact with). This is done by turning our attention to the 
impulses from our innermost divine nature and yielding to their 
guidance. It is the great destination of human beings to come 
nearer and nearer to God, till the soul be united with Him and 
enjoys that perfect peace which only the presence of God, Heaven 
and Eternity, can bring into the heart. ‘This should be an easy 
task, as in God we live—both the origin and conditions of our life are 
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in Him; in God we move—all our voluntary efforts are overruled by 
Him; and in God we have our being—we are what we are, in personal 
character, position, opportunities, etc., through Him. We learn from 
this, that human history is not a history of the development of God, 
who is perfect in Himself before human history begins; we also 
learn, that God allows man to determine his own character, though 
under certain limitations fixed by God, still under grave responsibility 
on the part of man. This excludes every error of pantheism. Man 
is responsible, and God is judge; as such He is higher in holiness, in 
dignity and power than man. 

That man can degrade the Divine Being so low as to represent 
it in metal or stone shows his own degradation and sinfulness which 
disables him for an understanding of divine things. Man could 
know from an analogy of his own mental constitution that God is 
Spirit, but sin has materialized his thoughts and aspirations. 

(d.) God will judge the world in rigteousness; and to be sure 
that even the judged will acknowledge their ordeal as just, men will 
be judged by an equal, by a man whom God has ordained (verse 31). 
Paul does not mention the name of Jesus. The probable reason is 
that the apostle, who had proclaimed the name of Jesus in the 
market-place (verse 17.18), thought it wiser to repeat this sacred name 
not too often. The Holy Spirit acts not without consideration of 
time and place. Although some Christians of the modern sentiment- 
al type cannot imagine Christian preaching without frequent calling 
out the name of Jesus—precious to usall, but certainly not less to the 
Apostle Paul—we are compelled to acknowledge the fact that Paul 
preached a powerful sermon without mentioning the name of Jesus, 
and that it pleased the Holy Spirit to have this very sermon pre- 
served as a pattern of preaching to heathen. There is now a conspic- 
uous tendency towards profanity in the use of sacred things, and 
especially of language of devotion. Pious language, especially 
sacred names, should only pass our lips with a feeling of reverence. 
We should also remember our Lord’s warning, when we have 
irreverent people before us, “‘ not to give that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast pearls before swine” (Matt. vil. 6.) The Apostle 
Paul knew well what he said, and we may be sure he was conscious 
of what he left unsaid. 

Another remarkable feature of Paul’s sermon is, that Christ is 
set forth, not at all as Saviour to the Athenians, but as their judge. 
Herein again modern sentimentality differs from apostolic preaching. 
Whenever the Saviour is preached before a conviction of sin is effect- 
ed, the result can be no other but misunderstanding. The hearers 
will expect Christ and his preacher to help them from all their 
troubles and lead into such happiness as a carnal heart may desire. 
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Converts are made more rapidly by this superficial method of 
preaching, but how many of them fall back again no statistical 
table will disclose. 

The judgment awaiting us is certainly the most direct means 
to awaken sleeping consiciences to a sense of sin. Remarkable is 
that the judgement is preached by Paul as appointed by the un- 
known God and to be given by aman unknown to heathen. This man, 
ordained by God to condemn human sin, must himself be sinless, 
tempted as men are, but victorious, righteous in the sight of God 
and without stain according to the sentiment of men. 

(e.) Paul mentioned a man already ordained by God as the 
judge of mankind. But is there any evidence for this extraordinary 
statement ? This brings us to another remarkable feature of Paul’s 
speech. Only the Resurrection is brought forward as Christ’s cre- 
dentials, as the “assurance given to all men” (verse 31). No 
mention is made of his miracles, nor of His sublime teaching, nor of 
His holiness of living. The resurrection is mentioned not even as 
Christ’s own work, but as a direct interference of God. Resurrection, 
in the Scriptural sense, means victory over death and grave (Hades). 
God is life, Christ ever remained united with God; thus the powers of 
of God’s eternal life could transform the mortal body of Christ into 
heavenly glory. Christ rose, not to die again, but to live henceforth 
and for ever at the right hand of God, bestowing life everlasting on 
all his believers. 

Paul confined himself in this short address to the fundamental 
principles of revealed religion. He spoke of God as creator, the 
origin of the world, the beginning of mankind and its destination, 
human sin, the need of repentance, the impending judgment and the 
judge appointed by God, a man who was raised from the dead. 
The result of this sermon should have been the question of the 
jailor at Philippi in the heart of each hearer: What shall I do to be 
saved ! Then Paul would certainly have supplemented his speech 
and explained the way of salvation. As some, however, mocked and 
others had no time at that moment, Panl said nothing more, but 
went out from among them (verse 33). Would every one of us 
have done the same? Perhaps some would have thought it neces- 
sary to use stronger language of the devil and hell ; others would 
have turned to sweeter language, of the love of God and the blood 
of Jesus. Well-meant mistakes of this kind are of daily occurrence 
and are signs of zeal and of tender heartedness, but not of apostolic 
preaching. A few pointed sentences of divine truth are generally 
more effective than long continued discourses which may become 
tiresome if not disgusting to the hearers. To be short requires more 
spiritual power and self-control than redundant verbosity in speech. 
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Where an audience shows signs of profanity or indifference then 
a dignified silence is the best oration. 

51.—* As certain even of your own poets have said” (verse 28). 

This is a direct quotation from heathen authors ; their names 
are not mentioned, but such passages are known of Aratus and of 
Kleanthes. “ His offspring ” is not an exact translation, the original 
Tov yap Kat yévoc éouév means “for we are of the same Genus.” 
This points to essential affinity between God and us human beings. 
This affinity of nature between God and men is the basis of religion 
(see my Introduction into the Science of Chinese Religion, chap. I). 
Men’s spiritual nature is derived from God’s own nature, only in so 
far we are his offspring. The origin of mankind man cannot know 
without revelation. Still there is some consciousness in man, if not 
altogether depraved, that we belong to a higher class of beings than 
those which perish with their bodies. This consciousness, though 
more an instinctive feeling than a clear intellectual perception, yields 
us a common basis with divine truth, a harmony of natural religion 
with revealed religion. Paul quoted these poets to confirm, in the 
judgment of a heathen audience, his own statements of revealed 
truth. It was a voice from among themselves, not an assertion made 
by astranger. It was intelligible to all and incontrovertible, though 
only a few could realize its deeper meaning for their inner life. 

Paul’s quotation shows us the principle of quotations from pro- 
fane literature. Those who will not allow any reference to heathen 
literature may have the best motives, but they certainly show very 
little Christian enlightenment. The apostle did not quote the Bible 
before the Athenians, nor should we when addressing heathen who 
do not know the Bible, and if they know a little of it, it cannot be of 
convincing authority to them. That only is useful in argumentation 
which is recognized as a standard of truth among the people. The 
Greeks had no collection of sacred books, but what was classical in 
style was readily accepted, especially from the poets, who expressed 
better the sentiment of the people than did the philosophers. Among 
the adherents of philosophical schools only their respective founders 
and heads were regarded as authoritative, not those of other schools. 
Thus we see that Paul acted very wisely to appeal neither to 
sayings of stoical nor of epicurean origin. Poets stood above the 
parties. This is important for us; we can easily understand that 
quotations from Buddhist works or such from Taoists would be 
out of place in an address to a Chinese crowd. What we quote 
will be acceptable if it is taken from the recognized Confucian 
classics. As, however, among a crowd in the streets rarely any 
persons are found thoroughly acquainted with all the thirteen 
classics, it is best not to go beyond the Four Books, excepting such 
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passages of the other classics as are used as common sayings 
among the people. Proverbs in common use are always welcome and 
may at once settle any doubts as to the real meaning of the foreign 
preacher. We have, however, to be very careful to use only such 
quotations as are really to the point, as Paul’s certainly was. Then 
we should, as Paul did, touch the very centre of religious thought 
and life, not deviating into irrelevant matter merely to show our 
acquaintance with their literature. Paul even used his quotation 
immediately as a sharp weapon against the false religious practices 
he had already pointed out, but now showing that thus the people 
acted against their own better knowledge. This is the proper and 
profitable use of such quotations in preaching, not only to gain 
intellectual consent, but, by turning this immediately into a point 
of conscience, to prepare a decision of personal character. The 
Athenians knew that God must be a Spiritual Being and a personal 
Being, as both qualities even belong to man. It was then easy 
enough to show that idolatry is folly in regard to human under- 
standing, and sin in regard to God, whose dignity is brought down 
to metal or stone and to human workmanship. 

The bearing of the quotation reaches so far. We all have to 
acknowledge the excellency of its use. If Paul’s speech on Mars 
hill contained nothing else, it would be for this alone a pattern not 
yet reached by us. A still greater lesson to us is how the apostle 
went on. Our common way is to call on the people that they should 
repent. Paul says, God commandeth men, that they should all 
everywhere repent. This means speaking with authority. Paul 
speaks as the messenger of God to men. He is no more reasoning 
with his audience, as in the beginning of his discourse ; after having 
reached the conscience of his hearers, he delivers to them the 
message entrusted to him by God himself. God overlooked the 
times of ignorance, God commandeth repentence, He has appointed 
the day of judgment, He has ordained the judge, he has given 
assurance in that he raised him from the dead. There are not many 
words, but each sentence is a hammer that splits rocks. 

Those who reject after such demonstration of God’s will reject 
not men but God. 

52.—The success of Pauls speech was very marked. We have 
already pointed out two kinds, ridicule by some and excuse by 
others. But fortunately there was also good result, certain men 
clave unto him and believed ; among whom also was Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and others with them 
(verse 84). Thus we find result in different directions which means 
that the hearers disclosed three or even four kinds of dispositions 
towards the gospel; a few believed and joined the apostle, some 
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rejected and ridiculed it, some had received a favorable impression, 
wished to hear more, but excused themselves for the present, and 
many, we may suppose, said nothing at all. We see from the 
short statement in our text that Paul’s address was well enough 
understood by the audience. We are never sure whether the 
people understood the meaning of what we told them, except they 
give us in return marks of their consent or of their dissent. As 
Wwe can never expect that every hearer should consent and believe, 
we have gained great success if some will believe and act up to it by 
joining us. But it is also success, though of a sad nature, if people 
contradict and revile. This was even the case at the greatest event 
in apostolic times, the first pouring out of the Holy Spirit at the 
day of Pentecost, ii. 13. ‘ But others mocking said, they are filled 
with new wine.” 

Paul had reasoned in the synagogue with Jews, verse 17, and 
proselytes (devout persons), and in the market place every day with 
them that met him. But nothing is said of success having attended 
these efforts. The sermon on Mars hill had better effect. Though 
nothing is said that a congregation, or church, was the result, we 
may conclude from the statement “ but certain men clave unto him,” 
that they joined the apostle in Christian faith and fellowship, and 
thus really formed a church. Dionysius belonged to the high 
council of the place, he thus held one of the most prominent 
positions in Greece at the time. Nothing else is known of him, 
except by tradition that he became the first Bishop of Athens. 
Whether Damaris was the only woman, or the most distinguished 
among those that joined the apostle, must also be left undecided. 
Whether the number who joined Paul was large or small we cannot 
make out from the text, as the terms used are too indefinite. 
There were probably as many Christians at Athens as at Philippi, 
at Thessalonica and especially at Berea, when Paul left these places. 
The view that Paul’s work in Athens, especially his method of 
preaching, was a failure, is scarcely worth mentioning. It is sup- 
posed that Paul followed here human wisdom and repented of it at 
Corinth. The New Testament gives not the least intimation that 
Paul had to repent for what he had done at Athens. He felt 
despondent with regard to the prospects at Corinth, and had to be 
encouraged by the Lord himself (xviii. 9. ff.) As Paul remained at 
Corinth, not only afew days but eighteen months, he could dwell 
on the atonement, for he found people that felt the burden of their 
sins and desired to be freed from it. But at Athens a conviction of 
sin had first to be created, which is impossible without some know- 
ledge of the true God and his will. A conviction of the coming 
judgment is necessary too, for without it the atonement cannot be 
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felt as desirable and indispensable. Paul struck at the root. He as 
a wise architect, laid a solid foundation. Such preaching will stand 
the test of time. Wherever Christ is preached and accepted without 
a previous conviction of sin, and where sin is confessed without fear 
of God who condemns sin, and where God is acknowledged, but not 
worshipped in spirit and truth—there we may find a carricature of 
religion, but not Christianity. 

53.—No persecution is mentioned at Athens; neither the Jews 
nor the heathen did anything we know of to prevent the apostle 
from continuing his work. No word is said why Paul left, the only 
reason we can discover is taken from xviii. 3, want of necessary 
support and impossibility of finding employment in his trade at 
Athens. It would have been easy enough for God, in providential 
care for his apostle, to provide for what was needed. The Philippi- 
ans had twice sent money to Thessalonica. The Thessalonians might 
have done the same and supplied Paul at Athens. But it seems that 
nothing was done. Why Dionysius did not retain the apostle and 
provide for him suitable lodgings, nor Damaris, following the example 
of Lydia, invite him into her house—we do not know. They had 
probably the wish, but could not act up to it, prevented by their 
peculiar circumstances. Paul went away, without indicating any- 
where an expression of regret, nor do we know of another visit, nor 
of a letter to his friends at Athens, nor are they ever alluded to in 
his letters to other churches, except perhaps by including them in 
the general designation Achaians. Athens was still the capital of all 
Greece, it was the city of learning and of aesthetic refinement. No 
other city in the world could compare with it in these respects. 
According to human wisdom the rule for action would have been, 
“Convert Athens and Greece will be converted,” and if Greece is 
converted the rest of the civilized world will follow. Any Mission 
Board would have ordered Paul to remain at Athens under all 
circumstances, and as there was already a good beginning made 
they would not have allowed their agent to leave or would have sent 
him back at once. But the Lord’s method has ever been different 
from common human opinions. The Gospel should first strike root 
in the hearts of simple minded persons who would receive it for 
what it is, as the power of God for the renewing of human nature 
in its totality. This is one of the most important lessons we can 
learn from the first Christian Church, not to attempt the building up 
of Churches on the basis of intellectual persuasion ; the intellect will 
be satisfied afterwards, the first thing is the proper relation of man 
to God, reunion with our Almighty Creator and Eternal Father, 


from whose love sin separates, but the Grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ has restored us. 
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The Historic Episcopate as a Basis for Church Union in China. 
BY REV. GILBERT REID. 
(Concluded from p. 163.) 
II. 
The Fitness of the Historic Episcopate to the Problem Proposed. 


HE spirit of union is again in the air. Zeal for the salvation of 
all mankind goes with the prayer that we all may be one. 
The desire is intense, spiritual, and born from above. He who 
refuses to go ahead, must be content to be left behind and be 
forgotten. “The flagrant scandal of Protestantism,” says a vener- 
able Dutch Reformed Pastor, Dr. T. W. Chambers, “ has been and is 
its divisions, or, rather, not so much these as the competitions and 
hostilities to which they have given occasion.” So also writes a 
strict, High-Chureh Presbyterian, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, * On their 
practical side our divisions are a waste of strength. The zeal they 
stimulate is a false fire on God’s altar. The attitude in which they 
present us before the heathen world is a stumbling-block and 
a reproach.” <A distinguished Presbyterian instructor, Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, turns our attention to the future, and in view 
of the present change exclaims, ‘“ We are hopeful of a combination 
of Protestantism and the ultimate reunion of Christendom.” In 
fact, all communions are drawing nearer, and the only discussion is 
concerning the vid media. 

Having verified the historic episcopate, there remains the 
consideration of its fitness to the problem proposed—may it be made 
a basis for Church union in China? Such a problem is not for 
those who disbelieve in an union that is visible and organic, but for 
those who believe such a result to be both wise and expedient and 
in accord with duty. If it may not be expedient to regard the 
historic episcopate as the basis for Church union in China, we may 
be allowed to regard it as @ basis for such an union. In the dis- 
cussion of its fitness two points may be separately considered. 

I.— The Fitness of the Historic Episcopate to Church Union.—In 
the year 1886, at the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, there was prepared a Declaration of 
the House of Bishops on the question of Church Union, in the form 
of four Resolutions. In the year 1888, at the Lambeth Conference 
of 145 Pan-Anglican Bishops, the movement already begun by the 
Episcopal branch in America was formally adopted, and so extended 
from a national scheme into one that is universal. The same Reso- 
lutions were issued as “a basis on which approach may be by God’s 
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blessing made toward Home Re-union.” ‘The first Resolution 
rested the basis in the Holy Scriptures; the second in the two 
Creeds, the Apostles’ and the Nicene ; the third in the two sacra- 
ments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and the fourth in the 
Historic Episcopate. In the discussions that have since appeared 
there seems to be no marked disagreement on the first three 
Articles. It is the fourth esseutial—the historic episcopate—which, 
in the language of Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, is 
“the crux” in the Declaration. It comes, however, with a strong 
support at the very outset. It is the voice of the conservative 
and established Church of England and the growing and active 
Episcopal Church of the United States, of British America and 
of the British Colonies. It rests not in the private opinion of one 
individual, but comes to us with all the commanding force of formal 
action and of an organized body of high representative and official 
men. Any system of organic union that practically excludes the 
Episcopal Churches must be viewed with more or less of distrust, 
while a system that not only includes them, but is supported by 
them, may reasonably be accepted as something that is desirable 
and beneficial. 

The historic episcopate, moreover, is not pressed with any 
disdainful, repellent or inflexible spirit, but with the advance of 
fraternal kindness, and in terms that are liberal and concessive, 
While the essence of the historic episcopate is maintained, the fourth 
Article of the Declaration refers to it as “locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of His Church.” The 
constituted authorities of the Anglican communion are also re- 
quested “to make it known that they hold themselves in readiness 
to enter into brotherly conference with representatives of other 
Christian communions in the English-speaking races, in order to 
consider what steps can be taken, either toward corporate Re-union 
or toward such relations as may prepare the way for fuller organic 
unity hereafter.” No particular form of the historic episcopate is 
insisted on, neither is it claimed that all other communions must 
be absorbed into the Established Church of England or the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America, but it is merely earnestly 
desired that “ brotherly conference” should be begun, and the aim 
expressed is either a “corporate Re-union” or a “fuller organic 
unity hereafter.” If such a result should ever be consummated, it 
seems plain that the new organism would differ in certain respects 
from the existing communions, be they Anglican or Presbyterian, 
Methodist or Baptist, Congregational or Lutheran, and yet would 
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adopt that feature of the Anglican Church, called the historic 
episcopate, “locally adapted” “to the varying needs.” Countless 
disputed questions, such as liturgy and establishment, sacerdotalism 
and sacramentarianism, are not necessarily included in such an 
essential, and neither are they intolerantly excluded therefrom. 
Not a dead uniformity, but a practical living unity ; this, and this 
only, is organic union. 

The breadth allowed in the re-union of various communions is 
already exemplified in the breadth of the Anglican Church as at 
present constituted. In the bosom of the one Church, different, and 
even antagonistic views are held, but the unity of the Church is 
not destroyed if toleration and charity, mutual respect and mutual 
helpfulness are still maintained. Not even is a particular theory 
of the episcopate required, only that it be taken as historic. Other 
ideas and beliefs may with many be associated with the acceptance 
of the historic episcopate, but it hardly seems as if they would bind 
the new, as certainly they do not the old. Professor Briggs, in 
speaking of the four Resolutions, says, “These four terms proposed 
by the Anglican Bishops are entirely satisfactory, provided they 
mean nothing more than their face value. If I understand them 
aright, they are not to be interpreted in the special sense of any 
particular party in the Anglican communion, but are to be taken in 
that sense that is common to all these parties in the Church of 
England and in the American Episcopal Chureh.” In another 
place he adds these words, “It is certain that if the English 
Bishops had offered these terms to the Westminster divines, there 
would have been no separation.” In the 17th century a strong 
spirit of union existed, and concessions were made by such men as 
Archbishops Cranmer, Lee, Abbot and Usher, but from a variety 
of reasons the majority of the bishops opposed, and union was de- 
layed, and separation took place. To-day the case is again renewed, 
and let us hope with better success. Dean Peroune states the 
case in a late address, “I take the ground of our Reformers. I 
take the ground of our great Anglican divines, and I aftirm that 
Episcopacy is of the bene esse, but not of the esse of a Church. I 
believe it to be the best form of government, but I dare not say 
that without it there is neither Church nor sacrament. I believe 
its origin may be traced back to Apostolic times. I do not see that 
it is of divine command.” 

The historic episcopate, as thus capable of various modifications, 
is supported by the commanding and venerable wituess of over 
nineteen centuries of steady continuity and growing expansion. 
No other ecclesiastical system, however possessed of commendable 
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characteristics, can present such an historical reason for world-wide 
acceptance. It existed in the Apostolate, endowed with extra- 
ordinary gifts, possessed of an undeniable authority, and exercising 
the widest supervision, but defining as yet no limit to each man’s 
territory, and confined to no one locality, but each man moving to 
and fro in the Church at large, as the spirit seemed to direct. 
Then, by an inevitable transition, the high and wide bishopric of the 
Apostles and the undefined control and guidance of the prophets 
and evangelists, narrowed for a few decades into the episcopacy of a 
parochial bishop or congregational bishop—all indeed designated 
still as Presbyters, but one in particular possessed of the general 
over-sight either of a Church or a city. As Professor W. Sanday 
has said, “ Every town of any size had its bishop ; and if there were 
several Churches, they were served by the clergy, whom the bishop 
kept about him ; the whole position of the bishop was very similar 
to that of the incumbent of the parish Church in one of our smaller 
towns.” Later on, with the growth of the Chureh, and by the 
force of events, the more limited episcopacy expanded into that of a 
diocesan bishop, indicating indeed a greater control than that of the 
bishops of the transitional period, but less than that of the ‘ Apostles 
and prophets ” of the foundation period. This form of episcopacy 
has continued until the present, though likewise presenting in itself 
various modifications. The Established Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church of America alike possess in regular order the 
historical episcopate, but the system of the two Churches is differ- 
ently constituted. The one is an establishment of the State; the 
other, like every other form of religion, is separate from the State. 
The one culminates in the Throne and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
while in the other there is nothing higher than the bishops. In the 
one the bishops are largely independent of the laity—unless as a 
part of the Government—but in the other there is a triennial 
General Convention, composed of two Houses—the House of Bishops 
and the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies—and every question 
decided, or bishop elected, is by the majority of both clergy and laity. 
Speaking in general, “the Diocesan system as it now exists is,” in 
the language of Dr. Hatch, “the effect of a series of historical 
circumstances. It is impossible to defend every part of it as being 
primitive, nor is it necessary to do so. It is sufficient to show that 
it is the result. of successive readaptations of the Church’s frame- 
work to the needs of the times.” 

The historic episcopate, furthermore, has already been adopted 
for the sake of union. The different parties of the Church of 
England to-day would long since have split into different branches, 
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if the system of control had not been episcopal. Jerome, to whom 
non-Episcopalians so often appeal, speaking of the rise of the 
particular class called bishops, says, ‘‘ When afterwards one Pres- 
byter was elected that he might be placed over the rest, this was 
done as a remedy against schism, that each man might not drag 
to himself and thus break up the Church of Christ ”; and again, 
in even stronger language, he says, “The well-being of the Church 
depends upon the dignity of the bishop; for if some extraordinary 
power were not conceded to him by general consent, there would be 
as many schisms in the Church as there were Presbyters.” So to 
Ignatius “the chief value of episcopacy” was, in the language of 
Bishop Lightfoot, as “a visible centre of unity in the congregation.” 
The destruction of Jerusalem, the growing hostility of heathenism 
wud the Roman rulers, and the appearance of dissension, schism and 
heresy, compelled all the Churches to seek for a unifying basis and 
a compact organization, and to find them, moreover, in the prin- 
ciple of episcopacy, which had already existed in the Catholic 
oversight, broad spirit and comprehensive organization of the Apostle 
Paul, the venerable John, the brave Peter, and their faithful 
compeers. At first the union was merely local, but as the Church 
grew, the episcopal jurisdiction necessarily expanded into the broader 
diocesan form, with its vital idea of a Church that is Catholic and 
one. As Dr. Jacob has said, “The establishment of episcopacy 
saved the Church.” 

The historic episcopate, thus supported and thus presented, is 
now before the Churches of Great Britain and America. The atti- 
tude towards the proposal of the Anglican communion seems to be 
less favorable in England and Wales than in the United States and 
Canada. If the root of the difficulty should be examined, it would 
be found to be in many cases a prejudice of individuals rather than 
of a system, a disagreement concerning endowment, titles and 
patronage rather than of episcopacy, and the unpleasant remem- 
brance of past wars, tyranny and suffering rather than the glad 
expectancy of forces consolidated, ranks reunited, “made perfect 
in one.” In all the various communions of Protestantism—so 
lamentably dissevered and so far from the spirit of the Master’s 
prayer—there are practically only three Church polities, independ- 
ency, presbyterianism and episcopacy. It is harder for all the 
existing denominations to unite than for the three polities to unite, 
but in neither case is the difficulty insuperable. Considering merely 
the three polities it seems to us that the polity most easy of 
acceptance by all and best fitted for all is the episcopal polity. In 
matters of polity it is easier to add on than take off. For the 
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Episcopalian to discard the order of bishops would mean a relin- 
quishment of one of his principles ; a principle, moreover, historic in 
line from the time of the Apostles, and for many a century accepted 
by the universal Church. On the other hand, for the Independent 
or Presbyterian to accept the order of bishops would not necessarily 
ignore the independency of the one or the presbyterianism of the 
other. The Independent in theory is further removed from the 
Episcopalian than is the Presbyterian, but in practice and in heart 
there is still a bond of union. If to be independent nieans total 
separation from all others and the recognition of no power beyond 
the local Church, then it is useless to talk of union that is organic 
and visible. If, however, there is felt a duty or desirability to more 
fully unite, whether in the form of Association, Conference, Com- 
mittee or Union, then there is something more than mere Indepen- 
dency, aud which could easily be transferred to the consolidating 
and supervising body of bishops ; a body, moreover, which would 
still respect the rights and utility of a local Church. As to the 
Presbyterian, what in reality is he but an Episcopalian of a short 
time of the primitive Church? The pastor of a Church is surround- 
ed by a body of elders or presbyters, and though equal in certain 
particulars, he is plainly the recognized head, guide and superior. 
He is in fact a congregational bishop, and were it not for the 
multitude of sects, would also in certain cases be a parochial bishop, 
[f in the Episcopal system there are three orders in the ministry, in 
the Presbyterian there are three orders of officers. ‘ The ordinary 
and perpetual officers of the Church,” says the Presbyterian Form 
of Government, “are bishops or pastors, the representatives of the 
people usually styled ruling-elders and deacons.” In fact the 
essence of Presbyterianism and Episcopacy is the same. Why, 
then, should the congregational episcopacy be exchanged for the 
diocesan ? modern Presbyterianism for modern Episcopacy? First, 
because in adopting the latter, the former would still be allowed so 
far as the pastor or teaching-presbyter is concerned, and might also 
be allowed, if deemed necessary, in the case of the ruling-presbyters 
or elders ; secondly, because the limited or presbyterian form of 
episcopacy existed only for a short time in the primitive Church, 
but was quickly expanded into the diocesan form, whether large 
or small, and thus the better illustrating the episcopal authority 
of the Apostolate and the better adapted to the needs of the 
growing Church ; thirdly, because the diocesan episcopacy being 
originally adopted in the extending Church for the greater union, 
harmony and solidity of the one ¢ ‘hureh, it may re asonably be again 
adopted for the same end ; and fourthly, as the Presbyters find it 
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advisable to establish a power superior to themselves as individual 
office-bearers, by means of a Presbytery, Synod and General As- 
sembly, so this higher power can easily be concentrated in a certain 
order called distinctively bishops. Concerning those who adopt for 
one reason or another the episcopal system, but separated from the 
historical episcopate, it is only requisite that terms of agreement 
should be so made that the regular episcopate may be secured 
by the irregular, and not the regular discarded for the sake of 
recognizing the irregular. In certain cases, as with the Moravians 
and the Lutheran Church of Scadinavia, the regular historical 
connection may already be found to be satisfactory. 

Any system of union among the Protestant Churches should 
also aim to assimilate to, rather than recede from, a possible 
re-union or friendly co-operation with Latin, Greek and Oriental 
Churches. In all these the historic episcopate is an essential ele- 
ment, and the historical episcopate of a one Reformed Church would 
be a natural means of fraternal approach. The schism, however 
we attach the blame thereof, is wide and deep, but the true Re- 
former is not he who intensifies that schism, but he who seeks to 
heal it by even the most insignificant endeavor. In the line of 
Church polity, episcopacy must be the end as it was the beginning. 
A system that can show such unity, strength and continuity, and 
at the same time such variety and adaptation, is surely a fitting 
system for a wider organic re-union of the one Church of Christ. 
We may all agree to go back together to Christ and the Apostle, 
and to recite anew, “I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Il.— The Fitness of the Historic Episcopate to China.—It is a 
saying of Lieber in his * Political Ethics” that ‘all discussions on 
the excellence of governments merely on abstract principles and 
without reference to the given circumstances, are futile. Govern- 
ments are not made in the closet; you may proclaim a republic, 
you may write a constitution on parchment, but does it work ? is it 
a living thing?” The same principle applies to ecclesiastical 
government as to the political. In arguing for the episcopate it is 
not for the episcopate as a dream or a fancy, but as historical, active 
and living ; and though still perhaps disagreeing with the hereditary 
preconceptions and historical associations of many foreign mission- 
aries, is yet admirably adapted to China and the Chinese. An 
episcopate adapted to all the countries and races of the earth—to 
the Occident and the Orient, to the Semitic and Aryan, to the 
Mongolian and Slavonic, to the Latin and the Hellenic, to the 
Celtic and Teutonic—adapted to all forms of political organization — 
the monarchy, oligarchy, democracy and theocracy—adapted alike 
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to the mighty Roman Empire, stretching from the Euphrates to 
the rolling waves of the Atlantic and to the little State struggling 
for independence, to the colony and the isles of the sea—adapted to 
every age of the Church—to the Apostolic of the first century, the 
primitive parochial of the second, the diocesan of the third, the 
metropolitan of the fourth, the patriarchal of the fifth, the papal of 
the middle ages, and to well-nigh all these forms and phases in 
modern times—is surely capable of being adapted to the China 
of to-day—to its Government and its people. The record of its 
adaptation “to the ranging needs of the nations and peoples” 
is complete and inspiring, a living factor to-day and a safe crite- 
rion for the future. 

In China, moreover, the historic episcopate, more than any 





other system, has proved its worth, fitness and capacity. It came 
first in the sixth century, represented by the Nestorians, and con- 
tinued through various dynasties, lacking indeed some vital and 
saving elements, and yet commending itself, in spite of its deti- 
ciency to some of the highest of the land. It came anew in the 
Mongol, Chinese and Manchu dynasties, as represented by the 
Church of Rome; it advanced with marvellous progress and respect; 
exhibited its power in the learned and devoted lives of its priests 
aud bishops from the West; gained the admiration of Emperors and 
the defence of Princes and Ministers of State ; and when afterwards 
it lost its hold and was forbidden by the Throne, it was not because 
in itself it was deemed a foe, but because of the papal appendage 
coming into rivalry and collision with the absolutism of the Em- 
peror. Refusing to adapt itself to the country and the people, it 
lost its birth-right, but this birth-right may to-day be regained, if it 
only adheres to ‘the fitness of things,’ adapting itself as it is 
abundantly able, and ever mindful of its local surroundings. 

While episcopacy has shown itself capable of adapting itself to 
a republican form of government, as in the United States, it certain- 
ly has always been regarded as more closely allied than any other 
system to an aristocratic monarchy like Great Britain, or an 
absolute monarchy like Russia. Even in the German Empire the 
Lutheran Church, though supposed to be less episcopal in form 
than in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, yet partakes more of the 
monarchy of episcopacy than the oligarchy of presbyterianism or 
the democracy of congregationalism, since the Church is under the 
patronage of the Government, its ministers being examined, set 
apart or removed by superintendents and consistories, which officers 
are appointed not by the people but by the Government. The same 
affinity may be supposed to exist between episcopacy and the 
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absolute government of China. Nothing more revolutionary in a 
political sense could be inaugurated than the popular vote of the 
Congregational church-meetings, or the parity gatherings of some 
Presbytery and Synod. If this be the swmum bonum in China, then 
all laws of adaptation may count for nought ; but if Christianity is 
meant for the salvation and advancement of China as a nation, as 
well as of the Chinese as individuals, then it is well to seek for an 
organization that is fitted to the people and government alike. 
To exalt episcopacy to this high task is not meant to ignore the | 
good qualities of other systems, still less to disparage the faithful 
labors of their missionaries. Were it not that the object is a union 
of the churches for the good of the church, and a union with 
China for the good of China, the investigation could well be 
omitted. Considering the importance of the object, forbearance 
may be granted, as a few points are specified. 

First.—The Christianity that China will favor, and more likely 
accept, will be one that is organic, visible and tangible. To speak 
to them of a religion without form, and of a Church merely internal 
and spiritual, is different from any other religion recognized in 
China. The church needs to become incarnate in order to be 
believed, and to this end the episcopate, with its system, definite- 
ness, and stalely visibility, is eminently adapted. 

Secondly.—In requiring a Christianity that issues from the life 
of a visible church, there is also required that the church be 
historic. The respect of China is hard to gain for a system or 
theory that is late in formation or is lacking in permanence. Onur 
religion goes back before the foundation of the world, and the 
essentials of our religion are revealed tn a book that is ancient, and 
which has come down to us unaltered in its character and carefully 
preserved from age to age. So the church that commands an 
instinctive respect must be no newer than the new dispensation, 
one that is Scriptural and Apostolic, and possessing a record and a 
continuity. “This reverence for historic continuity,” says Professor 
Austin Phelps, late of Andover, “as a factor in religious culture, 
is found developed in no other Protestant sect so profoundly as in 
the Church of England.” 

Thirdly.—The Christianity and the church that will flourish in 
China must possess a visible unity. The unity, moreover, must be 
more than that of Presbyterians with Presbyterian§, or of Methodists 
with Methodists, but of all communions and all Christians in one 
solid organized body. To the Chinese there is only mystery and 
contradiction in a mass of sects, all professing to be one, and yet 
divided, preaching love and harmony, but incapable of uniting. 
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Especially is his wonder heightened when the difference is only one 
of form and organization. It is not that there are too many 
missionaries, but too many organizations. Having different or- 
ganizations, there is necessitated a different management, and with 
a different management, devoid of a bond of union, there inevitably 
results rivalry and clashing. To hold all parts in a peaceable 
unity, there is required a centralizing supervising power, in other 
words, an episcopacy. Compactness and solidarity present strength, 
command respect, and can never fail to impress even the heathen 
mind of China. To his mind there is implied in the many, con- 
fusion, dispute, and division; but in the one, a settlement, a peace, 
and order. To incite a revolution, he looks to the people; to sup- 
press a revolution, he looks to theruler. In the one, not always 
the many, there is unity, and the power of one is monarchical 
episcopacy. Consider only this one point, then such would be the 
episcopacy required. Consider other points, then the episcopacy 
might be modified, but not to the extent of no episcopacy. To 
quote from Dr. Schaff, “A form of government, so ancient and so 
widely adopted, can be satisfactorily accounted for only on the 
supposition of a religious need; namely, the need of a tangible 
outward representation and centralization, to illustrate and embody 
to the people their relation to Christ and to God, and the visible 
unity of the Church.” 

Fourthly.—China prefers an organization that has a personnel 
which is also responsible. To centre all power in some hui or 
society, is contrary to the genius of Chinese history, custom, and 
teaching. The three religions of China have particular heads, and 
to them all look. So, in the Christian church, particular individuals 
responsible for the general oversight in all the provinces or districts, 
while subordinate to them are all the forms of work and all the 
missionaries—workers and members;—this is the ecclesiastical 
system that is here suited, and this is episcopacy. 

Fifthly—The system of ecclesiastical government adapted to 
China must possess rank and gradation. In the recognition of 
certain innate rights it may be well to proclaim that all are free 
and equal; but even in the United States, in the administration of 
affairs, there is inevitably a high and a low, with a greater or less 
responsibility and control. As the peculiar characteristics of the 
young American ckemocracy are not to be forced on the conservative 
monarchy of China, so in ecclesiastical affairs there must be a due 
regard to the animus and trend of Chinese thought and prejudice. 
In the episcopal system there is in the training of its members and 
in the orders of its ministry an emphatic regard for advancement, 
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development, and growth. By the orders of the ministry there 
would be room for some to deal in a more familiar way with all the 
humble, local, and specific duties ; while others, in the fulfillment 
of higher duties, would also represent the dignity of office with its 
wider power, and instinctively command the respect of both 
Christian and non-Christian, not only for the office, but for the 
religion and the church thus honorably represented. In the New 
Testament times elders or presbyters had an oversight of “the flock 
of God” among them, while others then and since exercised an 
oversight of the presbyters ; but it is no more implied in the latter 
case than in the former that they had the right to act arbitrarily, or 
without restraint to “lord it over God’s heritage.” Superiority of 
authority inno wise necessitates tyranny, or excludes mutual con- 
sultations and harmonious action. 

Sizxthly.—China is suspicious of heretical sects, and demands of 
its people that which is called orthodox. In other words, there is 
one straight, regular course, and all deviation is a crime and a 
menace. Christianity, as represented by the Roman and Protestant 
faiths, has by treaty and edict been proclaimed as virtuous in 
intent and allowable in practice and propagation. But this is 
different from various sects and a multitude of individuals going 
abroad to teach and to practice as each should deem fit, and liable 
in the course of a few years to result in every form of vagary, 
eccentricity, and heresy. To check such a danger, and to maintain 
consistency and order, fixedness and propriety, the episcopate was 
developed originally, and may be utilized again. Without such a 
character, there can be no cumulative power. The church will 
present a human caricature rather than a divine system of reverent 
decency and permanent order. ‘To have the right to start a church 
for one’s self may be safe in some lands, but by no means so in 
China. The habit would become contagious and result in even 
greater confusion than exists to-day. The system, to stand, must be 
in regular continuity with the early Apostles, and however true 
may be the historical connection of presbyters as presbyters with 
the Apostles, it is certain that the only system in regular historical 
connection with the Apostles is the historic episcopate. 

Conclusion—In the admirable and suggestive paper of Dr. 
Alxander Williamson on “ Missionary Organization in China,” and 
to which we are all indebted for a rigorous reminder of our duty 
as missionaries, he says, ‘‘ My proposal therefore is, at present, not 
union nor incorporation, but bona fide organized co-operation,” and 
this is, that ‘ those of us who can, should organize ourselves into a 
conference or association.” Is it, however, absolutely necessary 
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that a mere human and modern device should be adopted for China ? 
Why not aim for a church that is historical, apostolic, and scriptu- 
ral, rather than for an association that is sporadic, new, and 
untried? An episcopal clergyman, Dr. Donald, in an address 
before the Union Theological Seminary, thus aptly states the dis- 
tinction: “ As in the time of Ignatius the maxim was, ‘ Do nothing 
without the bishop,’ so now the rule is,‘ Do nothing without a 
committee.” The aim and argument of Dr. Williamson’s paper are 
not to be slighted as fanciful and unimportant; but the result to be 
reached is, to our mind, a greater one than he has dared to propose. 

Already in China every successful missionary is more than a 
presbyter, and oftentimes much like a parochial or diocesan bishop, 
surrounded by elders (or presbyters), evangelists, and helpers. Even 
opponents of episcopacy that is historic, are sometimes found to be 
provincial superintendents, or practically manage a whole society. 
Higher also than the presbyter as presbyter is the presbytery or 
association, in which each member is for the time being responsible 
for, and superior to, the work of others,—may decide, criticize, 
condemn or approve, frustrate or countenance. For each presbyter 
to act with courtesy, or to satisfaction, his part of a bishop, is by 
no means easy; but for each and all to be subject in a regular way 
to a bishop regularly appointed, would no more be treason to 
Presbyterianism or Congregationalism than in the present status, and 
would satisfy fully the episcopal necessity. 

It is no doubt a duty, or at least expedient, to be loyal to one’s 
own past, and to cherish the associations and memories of one’s 
home and country, creed and church; but let us, as missionaries in 
China, not forget that to us comes the call, and with us, and us alone, 
rests the burden of founding aright in this old empire of strong 
competing religions, the religion of the Christ. How shall it be 
the best done? While the action of the Pan-Anglican bishops only 
related to “the Knglish-speaking races,’ yet the spirit of their 
action may be applied to China, and by “a readiness to enter into 
brotherly conference” on the part of the Auglican bishops and of all 
missionaries—by mutual understanding, concession, and respect— 
so hasten the day of practical union or closer fellowship, when there 
may be in this land, not the church of England, or the Presbyterian 
church of America, but the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic church 
of China, modified, it may be, from the systems of other lands, and 
yet in substantial agreement and full communion with the historic 
churches of all Christendom. 
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Are Missions a Great Failure ? 
(Concluded from p. 169.) 


E now proceed to discuss Canon Taylor’s theories on what mis- 
sionaries are or ought to be, and why, in his judgment, they 

(at least in the Church of England) are failures. He quotes Bishop 
Steere, who thought that “the success of a missionary depended on 
his acceptance of the outward features of the native life.’ This 
may have been the Bishop’s opinion, but many quite as competent 
to judge, indeed far more so, have thought otherwise. They have 
held that in many essential points it is important to raise natives to 
the European level, not for Europeans to descend to the native. 
Some native customs and practices, which are innocent, and for 
which there is reason in climate and outward surroundings, may 
well be left untouched. No one has, so far as we know, except in the 
instance of some silly attempts formerly made at Bishop’s College 
in Calcutta, sought to induce Hindus or Moslems to adopt European 
costumes. When natives come to England, to avoid singularity 
they do so, but this is their own free act. The nonsense about 
natives being taught by natives in Tinnevelly is repeated ; we have 
already dealt with it. Canon Taylor thinks European missionaries 
ought to be celibates and ascetics, living like the natives on rice 
(by the way, multitudes of natives in India see little more of rice 
than they do of plum-pudding); in short, converting themselves 
into fakirs, barring, we hope, the spikes, the filth and nakedness of 
the native teachers of Hinduism. Surely there ought to be more 
method in his madness. This he thinks is the plan of the Salvation 
Army; but he is not quite certain whether it will be successful, 
and says it is premature to determine. We do not question the 
sincerity or devotedness of those who have in this connection 
striven to win souls to Christ. It is a new thing for us to hear 
that “they refuse to argue or discuss the evidences of Christianity, 
but only exhibit the ascetic life.” If ever there was a body which 
insisted on what we fear would be, in Canon Taylor’s judgment, the 
most offensive dogmas of Christianity, it is the Salvationists. 
These dogmas are not offensive to us, and we hold that the Salva- 
tionists do right in insisting upon them. Our sympathy is but 
little with many of their sayings and doings, but the root of the 
matter is or was inthem. We trust Canon Taylor is mistaken in 
apparently insinuating that they have forsaken it. Anyhow, their 
missionary successes must be of the future, and we hold it to be 
not unwise to wait till it is quite clear that they have found the 
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more excellent way. A tribe of Hindus converted to Christianity 
by Salvationist methods would tell far more with us than Canon 
Taylor’s fancies that they may do so. 

From what is problematical in the future as regards the 
Salvationists, and also the Oxford Brethren at Calcutta, we turn 
with him to the past.* But is he aware that in the case of the 
Oxford Brethren their work is purely controversial ? and yet, while 
he so much admires them, he equally admires Sir William Hunter’s 
opinion that the controversial method fails with the Hindu. 


‘Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ?” 


In what respects have the Universities’ Mission to East Africa 


obtained superior results to other missions in the same region ? 

We recur, however, to the past. We are told of the great 
success of Jesuit missions, and the wonderful self-devotion of 
Francis Xavier. These are the stock pieces of all ignorant writers 
like Canon Taylor when they deal with missions. Does Canon Taylor 
really believe that Francis Xavier led the life of self-renunciation, 
foregoing all European comforts and society, which he thinks 

5 5 a Oy 
is essential? If he fancies this, it is time to undeceive him, if he 
can be undeceived. Canon Taylor is indignant with missionaries 
who travel first-class. Will he listen to how Francis Xavier 
travelled ? A Roman Catholic authority of high character + tells us 
that all the taradiddles about Xavier going from Rome with nothing 
but his breviary and chaplet, and no clothes but what he had on, 
are “part of the exaggeration with which the history of Xavier has 
been overlaid.” So, too, Canon Taylor may have heard that during 
the long Indian voyage he fed “on the refuse of the food given to 
the sailors.” This, too, is pure taradiddle. As a matter of fact, 
Xavier went to India as a dignified Portuguese gentleman of rank, 
invested with high authority by the king, dining on board ship at 
the Viceroy’s table in the character of “a polished nobleman who 
carried the royal blood of Navarre in his veins.” He knew his 

* Canon Taylor, referring to the Universities’ Mission to East Africa, tries to 
draw an invidious distinction between other missions and it. He says, “None of 
their missionaries receive any stipend; their passage out and home is paid, and they 
are allowed to draw 201. a year for clothes.” _We would not for one moment dream of 
speaking unkindly of this mission, which has furnished to the mission cause many 
noble, self-sacrificing men, but in justice to other societies it is only fair to say that an 
official statement lately issued by the authorities of the Universities’ Mission gives 
the cost of each European missionary as 2841. per annum. This, however, apparent. 
ly includes all expenses of the mission. The estimate of the Church Missionary 
Society, dealt with in the same way, is considerably higher, but there are many 
circumstances of locations, &c., to be taken into account, so that it would not be easy 
to furnish an exact parallel. Even Canon Taylor might find himself at fault in so 


complicated a matter. Upon what he calls the “real results” we make no remark. 
The statements of both missions are before the public. 


+ Stewart Rose, Life of Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits, 
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rank, and maintained it. Does Canon Taylor know that Xavier 
was the Royal Commissioner of the King of Portugal, and wielded 
his authority unscrupulously for the furtherance of his missionary 
objects and to the no small annoyance of the lay officials in India ? 
What would he have to say about an English missionary bullying 
the Governor-General and getting him into scrapes at home? But 
this is what Xavier did. Does he entertain the notion that Xavier 
led a life of laborious poverty in the East? Let him hear Xavier 
himself: ‘As long as we were in Japan, which was two years anda 
half, we were supported by the pecuniary aid of the munificent King 
of Portugal. He devoted more than a thousand gold doubloons 
(cutilla) to be given us in the name of alms.” This was pretty well 
for two single men with a lay assistant. Mr. Stewart Rose tells 
us that when Xavier entered Fuchio he was dressed in velvet and 
gold! Such was the apostolic simplicity, the extreme austerity and 
self-denial of this Romish saint. St. Paul hardly appeared before 
Nero or Festus in such a costume, and we have never heard of any 
Protestant missionary so decked out, at least any sent out by the 

’. M.S. Has Canon Taylor? The fact is, Canon Taylor has been 
writing nonsense, and is unconscious that he has written it. 

If it were not for unduly swelling this article, and we do not 
know that any particularly useful purpose could be subserved by it, 
we could astonish Canon Taylor with our reminiscences of Romish 
missionaries, Irish, Portuguese, and others. It so happens that we 
saw a good deal of them in India, and could relate more than he or 
they would care to have reproduced. But we will let it pass, 
simply remarking that this is clearly one of the cases where, but 
for exceptional circumstances, “ one half the world does not know 
how the other half lives.” Of course, Canon Taylor’s talk is pure 
rhodomontade, gathered from hearsay, not from personal knowledge 
in the mission-field. 

We now pass on to his statements derived from Bishop Steere, 
his chief authority. According to Bishop Steere, formerly head of 
the Universities’ Mission, it seems that “ men of an inferior class 
are governed, sent out, and paid by a superior sort of men formed 
into a committee in London, with a set of inferior examiners to see 
that the inferior men are not too inferior, and a set of cheap colleges 
where the inferior men may get an inferior education, and a set of 
inferior bishops to give them an inferior ordination.” As Bishop 
Steere speaks of cheap colleges, possibly much of his remark extends 
beyond the C. M. S., but it may be meant to include its missionaries. 
Now we hardly know how we are to distinguish superior bishops 
from inferior bishops; it can hardly be the distinction between 
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English and Colonial prelates, for many of the latter, as Bishops 
Perry, Selwyn, Barry, and others, have been men of the highest 
University distinction. There may be some other method.of classi- 
fication unknown to us, but probably the Bishops of London, except 
for some extreme prejudice, would find themselves in the superior 
class. Now as a matter of fact, nearly all the missionaries of the 
C. M. 8. go forth ordained by the bishops of London. They are 
not examined by inferior examiners, unless, indeed, Archdeacon 
Hessey, Archdeacon Gifford, and examiners of a similar calibre, are 
inferior examiners of an inferior bishop, and the ordination in the 
diocese of London an inferior ordination! But it may be said that 
the missionaries, being half-taught men, educated at cheap colleges, 
have scraped in at the bottom of the list of candidates. Classified 
lists are not published by the bishops, and we have no right or 
authority to publish what is not generally divulged. We could, 
however, venture upon some information which may be interesting 
to friends of the society, and may help them to form some estimate 
of the value of Canon Taylor’s inaccuracies on this as on other 
matters. At the Christmas ordination (1876) of the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Williams, C. M. 8. missionary at Krishnagar, was 
selected to read the gospel. At the Trinity examination, 1884, 
Mr. Vernall, now at Lagos, achieved similar distinction, as in 1887 
(Trinity) Mr. Whiteside, now of Bombay, did. We hope we may 
venture so far as to say that in 1876 Nos. 2 and 4 were Islington 
men, Nos. 1 and 3 being Highbury men, and that this year a mis- 
sionary was second, only surpassed by an Oxford man of unusual 
brilliancy.* What the opinion of the late bishop of London, Dr. 
Jackson, was concerning the Church Missionary College may be 
gathered from the following statement :— 

Speaking of the annual meeting of the Kensington branch of the Church Mission. 
ary Society on December 3rd, 1884, the bishop of London referred to the careful 
training given to the students in the Missionary College at Islington. “Its first 
Principal had been an intimate friend of his own, and he knew two of his successors 
in that office. He wished to bear witness to the skill and care with which the 


students were prepared for ordination, the results of which had often come under 
his notice as bishop of London. The students from Islington had once or twice 


* Since writing the foregoing we have been favored by the Principal of the 
Church Missionary College at Islington with a conspectus of the numbers who have, 
since 1882, passed the Oxford and Cambridge Theological Examination, with the 
classes they obtained ; one only failed altogether and was not classed :— 


Entered. lst class. 2nd class, 3rd class. 
1882 ae 10 2 6 2 
1883 ae 7 a 2 5 — 
1884 ee 5(whole year) 2 3 ‘i 
1885 _ 5 ae _ 4 — 
1886 rom 6 sak 2 3 1 
1887 nite 6 sue 5 _ 1 
1888 ass 6(whole year) 5 — 1 
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But what about Bishop Steere himself? Was he, in the strict 
sense of the word, a university man? Most assuredly not. He got 
his degrees from the London university forty years ago; a highly 
honorable way of graduating, but not involving college residence or 
college companionship of any sort. He was first a curate ina 
Devonshire village, and then next (here Canon Taylor has made an 
unlucky shot), the future bishop obtained first a curacy and then 
a very small living, of all places, in the Fens of Lincolnshire ;—this 
in Canon Taylor’s opinion, but not in ours, is the lowest position a 
clergyman could descend to! Notwithstanding, being a man of 
considerable power and abilities, he became a superior of an inferior 
bishop in East Africa, succeeding another bishop also from the 
same fens! Bishop Steere was placed at the head of the Universi- 
ties’ Mission, notwithstanding his not being an Oxford or Cambridge 
man, as being, we presume, the most competent member of the 
mission, being transferred from the fens of Lincolnshire to the 
swamps of Africa, so taking precedence of “ men of high endow- 
ments, and many of them of fair university attainments, sacrificing 
a career at home,” perhaps a curacy in Lincolnshire. 

We now pass on to another point. Cauon Taylor has allowed 
himself, in his eagerness to depreciate missions and missionaries, 
to indulge in a very vulgar sneer at what he imagines to be the 
origin by birth of missionaries. We leave his friends to comment 
upon the good taste of this. Some of them might be able to tell him 
that the list of the society’s missionaries comprehends men recruited 
from all honorable ranks of society, the honest working man, and 
the gentleman of ancestral birth probably superior to Canon 
Taylor’s.* In this respect it corresponds with the list of the 
church at home and of other departments of the public service. 
Bishops, both home and colonial, superior and inferior, as other 
headed, and generally stood high in, the list of ordination candidates, and, while the 
first desire was to secure men who devote themselves body and soul to the work of 


winning souls for God, there was no precaution neglected to make them fit in every 
way to carry on that work.” 


* As a correction to Canon Taylor’s pessimistic views we would recommend a pe. 
rusal of a letter from Dr. Jex-Blake, lately head-master of Rugby (Times, October 3rd). 
Inter alia he notices that ‘at Umritsur there is a strong Christian movement, led by 
the Church Missionary Society. One Indian civilian, whom I remember as a boy 
thirty years ago, having served his time and earned his pension, stays on still at 
Unmritsur, with his wife, from devotion to missionary work—a splendid and unique 
devotion. There is strong machinery at work—schools, medical mission, Zenana 
mission, orphanage, agricultural settlement, and outlying work in the villages. There 
are 645 native Christians, 219 communicants, and four English missionaries.” Again, 
he says, ‘‘At Peshawur we stayed with the Church Missionary Society Mission. 
Two clergy were there, sterling and strong men, full of character and indefatigable 
in their work.” Of Mr. Thwaites he says, “ He was most fit for manly, warlike, semi- 
savage frontier tribes.” We venture to think that friends will hold the late head- 
master of Rugby as competent a judge of character and attainments as Canon Isaac 
Taylor himeelf, 
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men eminent in the state, have risen from the ranks, and nobly 
upheld their dignity in cireles hardly approached even by Canon 
Taylor. Some of the most successful missionaries have been men 
of the humblest origin. John Williams, of Erromanga, whom 
Canon Taylor views as a hero, was one such. Marsden, the apostle 
of New Zealand, was a blacksmith ; Carey, as he took care himself 
to explain to a lordly snob at the Governor-General’s table, was not 
a shoemaker—he was only a cobbler; Johnson, of Sierra Leone, 
said to be the most successful missionary since the days of the 
apostles, was a German sugar baker from White-chapel. And we 
might still add to the long bead-roll of holy and devoted men whose 
names are written in the Lamb’s book of life, but from whom 
Canon Taylor turns with contempt. He supports his theory with a 
story. We do not presume to doubt the truth of it, as he says it 
happened to himself, but it reads uncommonly like an old Joe, 
older than Canon Taylor himself, a hit at the clergy in the north of 
England, concerning whom some facetious bishop is reported to have 
said that his clergy, when they came to visit him, had an irresist- 
ible tendency to gravitate towards his kitchen. However, we will 
venture to adapt what did happen to what might have happened 
had Canon Taylor been some fifty years older than he is. He might 
have been dining in a country house in the north of England, and 
have heard that there was a young Cambridge student, a sizar of 
considerable mathematical ability, in the neighborhood, so that 
the Canon, who is a bit of a mathematician, might have wished to 
see him, but his host jocularly remarking that the young man, 
whose name it was more easy to whistle than pronounce, was “ the 
son of the blacksmith in the neighboring village,” kindly explain- 
ed that the butler objected to wait upon—Whewell, so he was 
dining in the servants’ hall. The whole subject is one on which 
Thackeray might have dilated with gusto. The kind host, the 
genial Canon, the lordly butler, master of the position for the 
nonce, and the future Master of Trinity—Canon Taylor’s master— 
dining in the servants’ hall because he was the son of a black- 
smith! Did Canon Taylor during his university career ever dine 
at the Lodge on the invitation of Dr. Whewell? He could hardly 
have been troubled by the butler’s scruples. 

Upon the stuff talked about Gautama, whose existence is by no 
means a proved or settled fact, we make no remark at all. Nor 
will we attempt to disentangle with him or for him the truth from 
the error in what Green terms the legendary history of Columba 
and Columbanus. Xavier neither gave up European comforts 
nor European society, as they were understood in his time, more 
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than other missionaries; but this is a subject on which Canon 
Taylor is very ignorant, nor do we think he would care to be 


enlightened. 





Canon Taylor winds up with a saying of General Gordon’s 
about the self-denial requisite for an apostle to Africa. 
not the slightest wish to detract from the fervour of this appeal. 
It is well to raise up a lofty standard to which men, especially 
missionaries, can look. General Gordon was in a position to do so, 
whatever may be the case with Canon Taylor. 
standard is not attainable by all men. David had many mighty men 
about him, but all did not attain unto the first three. 
rest who followed him were not “ costly encumbrances.” 
ly enough, just when Canon Taylor’s diatribe appeared, the Times 
newspaper (September 29th) was giving an account of one sent 
forth by the Church Missionary Society. 
bishop (Hannington) was a man whose heroism was inspired by the 
noblest motives. 
heroes, and he reminds us most of Synesius, the robust bishop of 
Hippo, who was as ready to face the fanatical hordes of the desert 
as to fill the camp-kettles of his followers when occasion offered. 
In his last campaign he writes: ‘In spite of all, and feeling I was 
being dragged away to be murdered at a distance, I sang, “Safe in 
the arms of Jesus,’ 
Since then, Bishop Parker, in the service of the same society for 
years of his life, has been baptized for the dead, aud he too has 


passed away. 









Still, such a lofty 


It says, “ The martyred 


He was the incarnation of one of Kingsley’s ideal 


and laughed at the agony of my situation. 


But no word concerning these men escapes from the 


lips of Canon Taylor. 
ideal has been, and is being, realized before his very face, and in 
the very land in which he was lounging abont an invalid last year. 
Mr. Mackay he terms one of the most daring and heroic pioneers of 
missionary enterprize. Readers of the Fortnightly could not gather 
from his statements that Mr. Mackay, whose judgment in correspond- 
ing with Canon Taylor might fairly be questioned, owes his position 
there to being a missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
What then may be said to be the sum of the whgle matter ? 
Infallibility does not exist in man or men. 
the infallibility of the Pope, in the infallibility of bishops superior 
or inferior, nor even in the infallibility of Canon Taylor himself. 
Boards of missions may prove fallible. 
societies are fallible. 
being composed of fallible men. 
measures are not invariably wise. So, too, all the missionaries whom 


He cannot, or will not, tell that Gordon’s 


We do not believe in 


Committees of religious 
They jcommit mistakes from time to time, 
All their conclusions and their 


they send forth are not equally gifted, equally zealous, equally suc- 
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cessful. Some of them have proved failures. All the native converts 
are far from being angels, or something unheard of in the history 
of the Christian church. They are not far beyond the standard of 
those made by the Apostles. There are bad among them as well as 
good, some very bad, needing discipline, expulsion, excommunication; 
many wanting more education and enlightenment than they have 
yet received. All this we most readily concede to Canon Taylor to 
make any use of he pleases. But there is another side of the pic- 
ture on which he has not dwelt, nor does he seem to care te dwell. 
So far from conceding that missions are a great failure, we hold 
them to be a great success. We know that, in the case of the C. M. 
Committee, God is perpetually sought in prayer to keep its course 
right—not formal, ceremonious, but fervent, earnest prayer ; diffi- 
culties are dealt with as Hezekiah dealt with them—they are 
spread before the Lord. In the ranks of the missionaries are to be 
found noble, devoted, self-sacrificing men, although Canon Taylor 
will not allow it, but other keen critics can perceive it. Among 
the native Christians we believe that there are many who may be 
addressed as “elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” although they need to be 
warned as St. Peter warned the strangers whom he so addressed. 
Wise and God-fearing men, obedient to Christ’s commands, look 
the subject all round, thank God and take courage, give more and 
labor more. There are others who—criticize. 

Finally, we think the committee of the C. M.S. may fairly be 
entitled to say, much in the concluding language of the Preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer, “ Having endeavored to discharge 
our duties in this weighty affair, as in the sight of God, and to 
approve our sincerity therein (so far as lay in us) to the consciences 
of all men; although we know it impossible (in such variety of 
apprehensions, humors and interests, as are in the world) to please 
all; nor can expect that men of factious, peevish, and perverse 
spirits should be satisfied with anything that can be done in this 
kind by avy other than themselves [not that we know that they 
are doing anything but carping]: Yet we have good hope, that 
what is here presented ... will be also well accepted and approved 
by all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons of the Church 
of England.” K, 
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Chinese Music and its Relation to our Native Services.* 
BY REV. W. E. SOOTHILL. 


DEGANY years ago a distinguished professor in one of our most 
©&Y* ancient English universities was famed for the variety of his 
information; he was said to know something about almost every- 
thing under the sun. One day a gentleman, who was to meet him 
at dinner that evening, happened to come across an article on 
Chinese Music in the Encyclopedia Brittanica. “ Now,” thought 
he, “I have him at last,” and during dinner he proceeded to 
expatiate at large on his out of the way subject. No sooner had 
he finished, however, than the professor turned to him and calmly 
remarked, “I see you have been reading my article in the Encyclo- 
pedia; since it was written I have seen reason to change my 
views on the subject.” 

Probably very few residents in China have any views at all 
(unless of an unfavorable nature) on this subject, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that perhaps the majority, even of missionaries, are 
not aware that the Chinese have so much as a musical notation. 

Perhaps this is due to the fact that so little has been written on 
the matter. In fact, until the valuable treatise published in 1884 by 
Mr. Van Aalst of the Customst the public was practically without 
source of information. This is certainly not because there are no 
Chinese works for translation, for the Chinese have many books on 
music; indeed in one respect they are ahead of us, for we have no 
“board of music” connected with our governments! Neither is it 
due to real dearth of interest in the subject itself that so little has 
been published about it, for to the Chinaman it is full of interest ; 
though that perhaps is not saying much, for there are many things 
that the Chinese are inverested in, which it would be both uninter- 
esting and unprofitable for us foreigners to trouble our heads about. 
Moreover, at first sight, or sound rather, Chinese music is decidedly 
not pleasing to a foreign ear; indeed one’s first thought is, “‘ Where 


does the music come in ?”’ 


Music has been defined as being ‘a combination or succession 
of sounds, having the property of pitch, so arranged as to please the 
ear; the pleasure derived from music arising from its exciting agree- 
able sensations and raising pleasing mental images and emotions.” 

“ Note—This paper was read before the Ningpo Missionary Association two 
years ago, and is now published by request. 


+ Chinese Music, by J. A. Van Aalst, Kelly and Walsh, Lt. $2, 
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Ask a European for a definition of Chinese music and he would 
probably reply, “Chinese music is a combination or succession of 
sounds, having very decidedly the property of pitch, so arranged as 
to distract the ear; the distress derived from Chinese music arising 
from its exciting excruciating sensations and raising painful mental 
emotions ” of, say, a hut summer’s night made hideous by a feline 
chorus, the bass being supplied by one’s own watch-dog tearing his 
throat out to scare the serenaders away. 

But early impressions are often erroneous; a tree that terrifies 
in the dark becomes the prettiest thing in the landscape when the 
sun rises. And if anyone wants to get out of the state of being 
scared by Chinese music, let him invite the sun to rise by studying 
the matter a little. During last summer I spent an hour every day 
with a couple of Chinese musicians and attained some proficiency on 
the native fiddle, besides adding to my stock of music a score or 
more of pleasing native melodies translated into our notation. 

Chinese music has been very much misunderstood and mis- 
represented. Du Halde had the audacity to say that the Chinese 
“have no musical notes, nor any sign to denote the diversity of 
tones, the raising or falling of the voice, and the rest of the variations 
that constitute harmony.’ What a statement! Surely he had never 
put a solitary question to any Chinaman on the subject ! 

Let me speak to you first then on their theoretical music, for 
this is very different from the practical. The Chinese have theore- 
tically almost the same diatonic scale of 12 degrees as ourselyes— 
C, C#, D, D¥, E, F, FH, G, GH, A, A#, B; but they 
know nothing of tempering; they are too mathematically correct in 
their scale. We know, for instance, that commencing with C and 
tuning in fifths with strict attention to the correct intervals, i.e., 
C to G, then from G to D, then from D to A, and finally from A 
to E that the last E would not chord with the first C, it would be 
too sharp; hence, for the sake of harmony, our scale has been tem- 
pered from the strictly correct, and now all our tones and half-tones 
are equi-distaut. The Chinese know nothing of tempering, hence 
their scale being theoretically correct, is too perfect for practice. 
Why they have never discovered this is probably due to the fact 
that they know nothing of harmony; their music is all confined to 
the air or melody, or is played in octaves ; counterpoint is unknown ; 
the consequence is they have never yet been called upon to adjust 
their scale; we must also bear in mind that our ears are accustomed 
to our present scale; they have been educated to it, so that what- 
ever differs from it sounds to us strange and discordant, just as we 
should think it very discordant to hear Gloucester pronounced 
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Glou-ces-ter. The scale is not a thing definitely fixed beyond the 
possibility of improvement; indeed some eminent musicians do ad- 
vocate a change in our European scale. 

The Chinese then have the full diatonic scale similar to our own, 
minus the temperament. And as an evidence of the importance 
they attach to absolute correctness, they keep an official set of tubes 
called the li () in Peking, just as in England the steelyard and 
other standards of weights and measures are preserved in the House 
of Parliament. 

Again, as to musical notation, the Chinese have a very elaborate 
one, and as with most other subjects, so with their musical notation, 
they give flowery names in addition to plain every day ones to all 
their notes. Those I will not trouble you with, but the common 
ones are :— 

4. Corresponding to our key-note major, say C. 


pg . Ms to our major second D. 

Ee mt to our major third E. 

2. o to our major fourth F. 

R. = to our major fifth G. 

=. » to our major sixth A. 

JA: ” to our major seventh B. 

Pe, - to our major eighth, otherwise octave C, 
th - to our major ninth, otherwise octave D. 


These are the nine characters in every day use, describing the 
sounds beginning with the key-note and ascending to the octave 
second, say from C to octave D. These nine characters, by the way, 
just fill our stave of five lines, including the four spaces without the 
use of leger lines. For the tones above or below these, the same 
characters have unfortunately to be used, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish between a note and its octave. The staff of five lines 
they do not possess, and according to Mr. Van Aalst their method 
of writing “in columns would never admit of the adoption of a 
stave like ours.” Of this I am not so sure, though the more 
satisfactory plan would undoubtedly be to introduce our own symbols 
along with the staff. 

I have shewn then that the Chinese have, theoretically, a 
perfect scale and a fairly good notation ; there is, however, one 
great lack in their system, they have no satisfactory method of ex- 
pressing time. We speak of breves, semi-breves, crotchets, quavers, 
&e., which are to music what hours, half hours, minutes and 
seconds are to a day ; the Chinese have no equivalent expressions. 
This is all the more strange, seeing that in practice they are strict 
timists, and indeed the time-beater, who beats the small drum 
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with a slip of bamboo, and who works the castanets or “ bones,” is 
considered the most important man in a band of musicians. If a 
small band be asked for, though it consist of but three musicians, 
the time-beater is sure to be one of the number. Yet strange to 
say they have practically no nomenclature or written sign to mark 
the time of a piece. Consequently it is well nigh impossible for a 
Chinaman to play a piece of music at sight; it must be played to 
him before he can get the time of it. This is an immense flaw 
in their system; a flaw which, it is to be hoped, will lead to their 
adopting our system of notation some day. It would, however, be 
a very simple thing to adapt the tonic sol-fa system of marking time 
to the Chinese notation. 

Now as to the Mfusie of the Chinese in Practice. 

The Chinese in every-day life discard their theoretical know- 
ledge and make use solely of the pentatonic or pentaphonic scale,* 
a scale consisting of five notes to the octave. This scale is 
represented by the black keys of the piano; it consists of the 
key-note major, a major second, third, fifth and sixth, as say, in the 
natural key, C, D, E, G and A. Thus it is the diatonic scale 
minus the 4th and 7th degrees, te., F and B. And here let me lay 
down an axiom for universal guidance in choosing tunes that are 
suited to the native voice ; if you don’t want good tunes spoiling 
never choose one that cannot be played entirely on the black keys 
of the piano, or one that at least has no sustained notes on any of 
the white keys. The Chinese cannot, except after long and careful 
training (as in the case of children in our schools), sing a tune in 
which the major fourth or seventh appears, especially if it be a 
sustained note. We have instances of this constantly, where some 
of our best tunes are spoilt to us for ever through their curious 
manipulation by the native Christians. 

This scale—the pentatonic—was the one in most common use 
among the Greeks ; it is sometimes also known as the Scotch scale, 
because so many of the old Scotch tunes, Irish ones too, do not 
transgress the bounds of these five notes to the octave, e.g., Auld 
Lang Syne, Ye Banks and Braes, The Boatie Rows, The Campbells 
are Coming, Within a Mile of Edinbro’ Town, &. I believe it is 
the same scale that is in use in India ; one instance I can give you, 
viz., the tune to “ There is a Happy Land,” which by the way the 
Chinese easily learn to sing. You will notice that this tune can be 
played entirely on the black keys of the instrument. The melodies 
of the negroes in America are also largely confined to this scale, e.g., 
“Steal away to Jesus.” 


* The only exception to this rule is in some instrumental movements. 
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The Greeks had three scales ; this one, the pentatonic, was the 
most popular, for the very reason that it is most natural to the 
voice, which, unless educated, finds a difficulty in getting the fourth 
and seventh degrees, namely, the f and the b of the ¢ scale. In 
passing let me quote from one who speaks with authority on an- 
cient music: “ Quarter tones,” says he (that is, the f and b just 
mentioned), ‘both were and are ensusceptible of harmony, and 
therefore they could only be used as grace notes, to give a little 
graceful whine at the end of a phrase, just as the modern player 
sometimes whines, for expression, upon his violin. It rests upon 
the best authority that the quarter tones were not an essential 
part of the scale, and that they were not sung originally. Pentarch 
states that ancient singers, and singers in the ancient manner, did 
not employ them; and when Aristotle says, as in his 15th problem 
of sec. 19, that enharmonic (7.e., pentatonic) melodies were preferred 
to diatonic (i.e., the full scale of seven notes to the octave) on 
account of their ease and simplicity, so long as it was the custom 
for gentlemen to sing in the dithyrambic choruses, it may be taken 
for certain that the gentlemen did not attempt to sing quarter tones 
in chorus. The gentlemen’s reason for preferring the enharmonic 
was a valid one. The fourth and seventh are not easy to sing by 
ar without accompaniment, because they come from different roots 
to that of the key-note, and want the support of a different base.” 

And here let me point out, before proceeding, that to find the 
European origin for our present elaborate and sublime music we 
have to go back through long centuries to ancient Greece, from 
whence also we obtain our astronomical system. We know that. 
astronomy was obtained by the Greeks from the Egyptians, and 
it is now proved that “the theoretical and practical system of the 
Greeks was borrowed entire from Egypt or from Asia.” It is really 
wonderful what a host of things we clever Europeans are indebted 
to the benighted Asiatics for! Probably many are not aware that 
we owe to the Chinese the musical instrument now-a-days perhaps 
more commonly found than any other in our Western homes, I 
mean the harmonium. A Russian musician (Kratzenstein) became 
possessed a long time ago of the Chinese instrument called the 
shéng (4); it contained a principle for obtaining a reedy sound 
then unknown in Europe. The reed pipes of an organ have the 
tongue of the reed longer than the orifice upon which it beats; the 
shéng’s tongue is shorter than the orifice, which makes it possible 
to have an instrument without pipes. The Russian made an 
instrument on the principle of the shéng, but for some time nothing 
much came of it; it was not till 1810 that Grenié of Paris took up 
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the use of the free reed and invented the modern harmonium, on 
which principle also the American organ, the accordion, melodeon, 
concertina and some few of the reed pipes of the church organ are 
now made. To the Chinese we are primarily indebted for all this. 

Bat to return, the Chinese, though theoretically possessing the 
diatonic scale, make use only of the pentatonic scale, viz., that 
represented by the black keys of the piano or harmonium, commen- 
cing with F sharp; or, if in any other key, always omitting the 
fourth and seventh notes, counting from the key-note. In our 
congregational singing then the grand principle is, MAKE FREE USE 
OF THIS SCALE. Tunes that do not accord with it easily ought, for 
the sake of the tunes themselves, for our sakes, whose ears are 
tortured by hearing the native way of singing them, and for the sake 
of the Chinese, that they may not be called upon to sing what their 
voices and ears are unsuited to, to be discarded, or used only when 
absolutely necessary. 

In Western countries we should never dream of introducing 
tunes into our services, which involved frequent and difficult changes 
of key in the melody; the most effective, as well as the most popu- 
lar tunes are the simplest and least complicated. And this principle 
should lead us in our choice of tunes for Chinese public worship, 
tunes that ¢o them are uncomplicated, suited to their ear and voice. 

This leads to another question. If you will take the trouble 
to study the native music you will find, as I have found, that they 
have dozens of excellent melodies; to our ears they at first sound 
uncouth, partly because they are not harmonized and partly because 
of the instruments used; but the more one hears and plays them 
the sweeter they become. Harmonizing, even among Europeans, is 
a very modern art, scarcely known two centuries ago. In the early 
years of Christianity everybody, male and female, sang only the air 
or melody; all the great improvements in music have been made 
since the Reformation. 

The Chinese are almost as fond of their music as we are of 
ours, and our music is as little pleasing to them as theirs is to us. 
I have many times kept numbers of Chinese gentlemen standing 
round the piano for half an hour charmed with their own music, but 
three minutes of foreign music would provide them all with seats! 

Many of the native melodies are really pretty, but unfortunate- 
ly, like some of our own good music, the words associated with the 
music are not always of the best. Why not unwed some of these 
tunes from their garbage and appropriate them in our services? our 
style of singing them would be so different from the native screech 
that there would be no danger of recalling the original words. These 
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tunes would, to the majority, be unknown in their new dress, and 
yet they are so peculiarly suited to the native ear and voice that 
the musically inclined in our congregations would catch up the air 
almost instinctively. Rowland Hill once remarked that he did 
not see why the devil should have the best music. Dr. Stainer, lec- 
turing the other day at Birmingham, said that many of our best 
congregational tunes were originally secular. In some parts of 
India this step has already been taken. Then why’ should we in 
China be behind all the rest of the world ? 


In adopting native airs four methods present themselves: First, 
the adoption of the whole air and the composition of hymns of the 
same metre as the original song. This is the most difficult and 
the least to be desired, as sometimes a single word is spread over 
half a score of notes. Second, the adoption of the whole air and the 
composition of hymns to fit smoothly to it. Third, the adaptation 
of the air itself to hymns already composed. This is only feasible 
in a few cases; and Fourth, the adaptation or altering of a portion 
of the tune to suit hymns already composed. Ob for the day when 
the native poets of China shall arise in their strength to purge our 
hymn books of the watery stuff they contain and give us soul- 
inspiring hymns to rouse the church in China into a blaze of 
enthusiasm for Christ. 

Just one more point before closing. If trumpets, harps and 
cymbals were used with such effect in the Jewish temple service ; 
if in our churches in England and America fifty years ago violins, 
flutes, clarionets and basses lent such an effect to the singing that 
many people now-a-days think the old style better than the new; 
and if in our own day we think so much of our choirs and spend so 
much on our organs, then why should we not in our Chinese 
services use the instruments THEY TAKE DELIGHT IN to make our 
unattractive services more enjoyable? An impulse toa better and 
holier life can come just as easily through good music as through a 
sermon; good music takes the shortest cut to the heart, it goes 
straight there; a sermon has to take a by-way through the mind 
first, during which it often gets cooled down, the mind absorbing all 
the impetus there was in it and the heart remaining untouched. 
If five Christians, with musical instincts, took the subject up in 
earnest, they could be trained to play any music in the pentatonic 
scale without great difficulty; any good native musician would be 
willing to teach a class for a small sum. Our services would be 
immensely improved, the Christians would have more pleasure in 
the singing, outsiders would come to hear the music and go away 
with the word sown in their hearts to produce fruit in due season. 
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This band would also be a useful help when ont evangelizing. The 
following tunes accord with the Chinese scale :— 

In Sankey’s Sacred Songs and Solos:—Nos. 2, 3, 17, 21, 22, 
28, 45, 53, 64, 62, 63, 64, 69, 72, 88, 129, 142, 148, 156, 183, 186, 
187, 189, 204, 206, 213, 220, 230, 274, 302, 418; also 93 and 123 
without the refrain, and 154, repeat the first two lines and omit 
the rest of the tune; this tune is very easily learnt and much 
appreciated. 

In “ Gospel Songs of Praise” by B. Helm, published by the 
Presbyterian Mission Press:—Nos. 2, 6, 18, 19, 20, 21, 30, 33, 45, 
53, 58, 61, 69, 74, 84, 91, 97; also of Nos. 16, 64 and 68 the first 
half only. 

The following also need but slight alteration, in some cases 
only a note or two, to make them suitable to Chinese voices and 
instruments :— 

In Sankey:—Nos. 8, 10, 15, 20, 37, 38, 43, 48, 55, 71, 91, 104, 
105, 117, 125, 127, 140, 150, 154, 162, 168, 257, 269, 273. 

In “ Gospel Songs of Praise”:—Nos. 10, 16, 27, 29, 38, 48, 63, 
68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 80, 85, 93 and 95. 





The Intellectual Benefits. 


BY REV. T. RICHARD. 


ees true Christianity goes, it creates an intellectual 
co ferment and proves itself a real stimulus to progress. This 
is apparent in the invention of alphabets, the creation and enrich- 
ment of literature, as well as in the establishment and promotion of 
education. 

1—Literary.—First notice the invention of alphabets and the 
creation and enrichment of literature. In Europe, at the com- 
mencement of our Christian era, Greece and Rome were civilized, 
but most of the more Northerly nations and tribes had not emerged 
from barbarism aud were ignorant of letters. Therefore when the 
missionary Ulfilas went among the Goths, pitying their ignorance, 
he invented for them an alphabet, translated the Scriptures into 
their language and made a dictionary, besides other books on history 
and religion. 

Besides these Goths another important tribe to the North was 
that of the Slavs, who were also without an alphabet. The mis- 
sionaries—Methodius and Cyrilius—pitying their lack of literature, 
invented an alphabet for their language, too, into which the 
Scriptures were translated and in which dictionaries and histories 
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were also written, which were the foundation of the Russian lang- 
uage of to-day. 

The Germans were another great people. During the Han 
dynasty they had no literature. After Christianity had reached 
England, English and Irish missionaries went over to Germany 
and established great colleges. This was before the rise of the 
Emperor Charlemagne. The missionaries, among other things, 
taught their students to write poetry, and this writing of sacred 
poetry was really the beginning of the development of German 
literature, now so famous. 

When Charlemagne saw the great advantages that would 
accrue to the people from education, he multiplied these colleges 
throughout his empire, and commanded the people to give tithes 
for their support and thus gave further stimulus to literature. 

In those days all the literature was produced in these institu- 
tions, and as printing had not yet been invented, the copying of 
books was also done in them. 

For a thousand years most of the literature was produced by 
churchmen. Others did write, but their books were mostly of no 
sterling value, and the very best were not equal to those produced 
by the church. 

If we look to America we see that a few centuries ago, when 
the land was in the hands of the native Indians, there was no 
civilization anywhere, except in Mexico and Peru. Even these two 
lands, though powerful nations, were still without alphabets, and 
had only knotted cords, pictures and notches on slips of wood for 
the purposes of State records. After their conquest by the Spaniards 
missionaries established schools among them and taught them 
letters, first in their own native dialects, and afterwards by daily 
instruction opened up to them the wide domain of Spanish literature. 

In North America, about two centuries ago, the missionary 
Elliot, after studying the language of one of the chief tribes, invent- 
ed an alphabet for them, translated the Scriptures and made a 
dictionary, a history and other books for their instruction. Many 
others, following his example, afterwards went among other tribes 
and did similar work. 

Let us now turn to Asia, and passing by the early and middle 
ages let us look at this last century only. India does not use one 
language throughout her vast domain, but about fifteen different 
ones. Missionaries have invented alphabets for some of these, and 
into all have translated Scriptures and histories for the instruction 
of all of every race and tongue. In 1872 there were in India 
twenty-five mission presses, which had printed in eleven years a 
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total of 3,410 different books. These were in thirty languages and 
dialects, and comprized 1,315,503 Bibles, 2,375,040 school books 
and 8,751,129 other religious books. 

As to books published by missionaries in neighboring nations, 
such as China, Japan, Siam, Persia, &c., we need not give details, 
but they are very many. 

Let us look now at Africa. From the second century up to 
the invasion of Mohammedanism, Egypt and other Northern States 
were Christian. These North African Christians produced much 
literature. Their books were brought to Europe, and Europeans in 
their science, religion, mathematics, philosophy and chemistry—to 
a very large extent followed these North African books. 

During the last ninety years in the African continent we have 
had Moffat in the South, Saker in the West and Bentley in the 
Central regions, learning the native languages, inventing alphabets 
and making books for the instruction of the people. On the East is 
the Lovedale mission of the Presbyterian Church, circulating annu- 
ally 30,000 copies of books. 

We come last to Polynesia. One hundred years ago in all her 
islands there were no readers, no books, no alphabet, but now all the 
larger centres of population are full of schools and well provided 
with books. All this is through the labors of the missionaries. 

Thus from a brief glance at all continents we see the rise of 
intellectual vigour everywhere consequent on the introduction of 
Christianity. If we count the various languages into which the 

sible has been translated throughout the world from earliest times 
till now, we find they number no fewer than 303, of which tran- 
slations seventy were made during the present century. 

Besides translating Scripture into all languages, missionaries 
translate the literatures of other nations into their own languages. 
Thus we have the Chinese classies translated into English by Dr. 
Legge, and various translations of Hindu and Buddhist literature. 

This shews how Christianity has conferred vast intellectual 
benefit to every continent. 

2—Edueational—We now look to see what the Christian 
church did for education. In early times education was of two 
kinds—that provided by the bishops, and that given in the monas- 
teries—sometimes the one, and sometimes the other became most 
prominent. 

Before Constantine made Christianity the national religion of 
the Roman empire, celebrated schools were established by the 
bishops in Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor by men who had formerly 
been fellow-students with Emperors and statesmen in the pagan 
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schools. These Christian schools taught religion, philosophy, 
mathematics and music, and some of the most celebrated scholars 
of that time were educated in them. 

Between Constantine and the Crusades, monasteries were 
established all over Europe in very great numbers. Before A. D. 
800 there were, small and great, no less than 1,481 of them. These 
were primarily established for people who were tired of the world 
and desired their own salvation. They engaged themselves in wor- 
ship, learning, agriculture and the various industries. In time they 
had very advanced schools, the beginnings of our universities, and 
became eminent for learning and for a desire for the salvation of 
others. In these schools were taught religion, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, music, astronomy, history, science, medicine and the 
Greek and Latin classics. The most eminent Popes, bishops, 
statesmen and scholars of Europe owed all their learning to these 
institutions. ; 

Between the Crusades and the Reformation there was the 
revival of learning and the establishment of universities throughout 
every country in Europe, altogether sixty-five in number. There 
were neither monasteries nor schools of bishops, much less schools 
for mere secular and foreign learning. In them were combined 
the best teachings of all these, whilst a decided prominence was still 
given to religion. In these the churchmen took the leading part. 

Between the Reformation and the present time, owing to dis- 
coveries and inventions, our universities have necessarily undergone 
modifications, giving greater prominence to secular and less to 
religious teaching, so as to fit men for every position, whether in 
government or private life. The Jesuits by siding with the Pope 
to prevent the people from following the teaching of conscience 
did great injury to Christian teaching. Still, many of the leading 
universities in Europe and America elect Christian scholars to be, 
their presidents and instructors, while there are innumerable col- 
leges for the training of religious teachers. 

The above is a general account of the services rendered to educa- 
tion by the church in the past, especially in Europe. The chureh 
is doing the same service still. The United States of America began 
as a missionary colony. One of its chief universities—Harvard— 
was established originally as a college to instruct twenty American 
Indians. Most of its colleges have Christian ministers as presi- 
dents. As to the U.S. Indians, they have, including catholies, 366 
schools among them, with 12,222 scholars. The blacks in the 
United States have twenty-six colleges with 6,000 students. In 
Jamaica there are 1,123 schools with 78,600 scholars. 
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Pass on to Asia. We will not describe the Christian schools 
in Syria and Asia Minor, which were so celebrated in the later Han 
dynasty. 

In India in 1881, under forty-eight societies, there were— 





Schools, Scholars. Training Colleges. 
Male 4,175 168,987 re 
Female 1,452 65,761 

5,627 234,748 


In Bengal the numbers of readers was trebled in fifty years 
from three per cent to nine per cent of the population. 

In China in 1887, under the care of thirty-eight societies, 
there were 13,777 pupils. 

Japan in 1887, under twenty-six societies, had eighty-one 
schools, 7,145 scholars and fourteen training colleges. 

The first people to carry knowledge of the West to Japan were 
missionaries. 

The Celebes, under one mission, has 100 schools. In Africa, in 
the Han dynasty, the Christian schools in Egypt were among the 
most celebrated in the West. On the West Coast of the African 
continent three chief missions—two English and one German— 
have eighty-three schools with 5,297 scholars. 

In South Africa the English mission school at Lovedale is the 
best. The French have 3,130 scholars in the same region. In 
Madagascar there are 745 schools with 41,457 scholars under 
missionary superintendence. 

In Australasia (including the Islands of the Pacific), the Sand- 
wich Islands have 653 schools with 26,170 scholars. Other Islands 
of the Pacific, under two missionary societies, have 2,920 schools 
with 94,644 scholars. 

Thus we see how great are the educational advantages conferred 
by Christianity on the world. 


A Call to Prayer. 


6¢ Q ESS conference and more prayer” is a cry not heard too soon 
in the midst of the modern plethora of conferences. And yet 





we would rather say not so much less conference as more prayer, 
especially united, earnest supplication for a fuller outpouring of 
God’s Spirit. 

Two things strike us as being deficient in most of our modern 
conferences. 1. They are not really conferences in any true sense. 
There is no mutual interchange of thought as a rule, but addresses 
and papers are given by a few chosen worthies and no one else is 
expected to take part. 
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We therefore think that the committee of our China conference 
has done well in asking that only a summary of the papers be read 
at the meetings, so that more time shall be left for “ conferring.” 

But 2. We think our conferences fail even more in not look- 
ing at the matter of united prayer as a “ practical ” enough matter 
to occupy some of the best days of conference instead of being 
pushed into a corner by infinitely less important subjects. It is 
above all things our great need to have a baptism of prayer, a spirit 
of unity in supplication, which can claim on the ground of God’s 
promises special blessing. 

The times demand this :—1. We are living in a time of great 
opportunities in China. Opportunities that, humanly speaking, may 
not long be continued to us. China is now open in a wonderful way 
to the free spread of God’s truth, but who can promise that she 
will remain so. As one of our greatest missionaries said the other 
day at home in pleading for more workers, “A thousand men now 
may be better than ten thousand a few years hence.” 

Hence our need, not only of special effort, but special prayer for 
reinforcements, for larger blessing on workers in the field, and for 
the native church that its members may be filled with a deeper 
spirituality, clothed with a greater power, and endued with the 
Master’s spirit of compassion towards their fellow-countrymen who 
still sit in darkness and the shadow of death. 

2. The great missionary movement in home lands demands our 
earnest prayer, that it may go on, that it may be kept free from 
mistakes, that the outcome of it may be a general awakening of the 
church to consider the mission field, not as the “ kitchen where she 
may do her sloppy work,” but as her great mission in the world, 
that she may realize her responsibility is that the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven have been committed to her, and that our hands 
may be powerfully upheld in prayer from every church and home. 

3. We are now laying the foundations of a great erection—the 
Christian church of China—what need for prayer that we should 
have Divine wisdom in all our plans and operations. 

4. Great and ever increasing numbers of God’s children 
believe that the shadow on the dial of our dispensation is now far 
advanced, and that in the signs of the times we may hear the chariot 
wheels of the King Himself who, for nearly nineteen centuries, has 
been waiting for the kingdoms of the world to become His kingdoms. 

What need then for prayer that the church may hasten this 
coming by the fulfillment of her mission. “This Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations; and then shall the end come.” 
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In view of our May Conference the following quotations may be 
helpful. The first is from an article by Dr. Pierson, written just 
before the London Conference. The second is by Rey, A. Muny in 
“The Spirit of Christ :’°— 

“There is one outcome for which we look with greater confi- 
dence and hopefulness than for all other results combined. What 
the chureh just needs above all else is a baptism of prayer... . 
If that Conference in London shall not issue in a new baptism of 
prayer the highest result will not be attained. Let the whole 
Christian church unite in one mighty and moving entreaty that in 
these latter days it may come to pass that God shall pour out His 
Spirit upon all flesh, and God’s prophecy shall at last receive its 
grandly complete fulfillment.” 

“The perfect health of a body means the health of every mem- 

The healthy action of the Spirit in the church requires the 
health of every individual believer. Let us pray and labor for this, 
that the presence of Christ, by the indwelling Spirit in every believer, 
may be our preparation for the united prayer and service, which 
shall make our seasons of worship one ever-repeated Pentecost: the 
waiting, receptive, worshipping company on earth met by the Spirit 


ber. 





of Christ from heaven.” 


D. 8. M. 





Correspondence, 


REASONS IN FAVOR OF TRYING TO SET- 
TLE THE “ TERM QUESTION.” 
Drar Sin: In the Recorder for 
February, p. 88, the question is 
asked, “Can the ‘ Term Question ’ 
be settled?” and will you allow 
me to present a few reasons in 
favor of attempting to settle the 

question in the near future. 

(1.) For quite a number of years 
we have had the entire Bible pub- 
lished in the Chinese Book Lan- 
guage, or in the Mandarin Collo- 
quial, with the three sets of terms 
in common use among Protestant 
missionaries in China, and therefore 
we now have abundant means of 
judging as to the fitness of each 
set of terms for use in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

(2.)There are now in China quite 
a number of Christian converts 
who use each set of terms, and 
therefore we have most convincing 


evidence that the Holy Spirit can 
and will bless the truth to the 
conversion of men whichever set 
of terms we use in preaching the 
Gospel, so that it is merely a mat- 
ter of expediency which terms we 
use for this purpose. 

(5.) We have lately had the New 
Testament printed for us with a 
fourth set of terms, and, in view of 
this and of the other above facts, it 
would seem that we can hard} 
expect to have any further ba: n 
which to found a correct judgment 
in the matter of the use of terms 
than we have at the present time. 

(4.) It is manifest that the adop- 
tion of a common usage of terms 
for “God” and “Spirit” would 
secure a saving of funds in publish- 
ing a Christian literature, would 
facilitate the understanding of the 
Gospel as presented by oral teach- 
ing, and would tend to promote 
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harmony and mutual sympathy 
among all missionaries and native 
converts. 

(5.) As there are still a namber 
of missionaries in China who have 
been more or less familiar with 
previous discussions of the subject, 
the consideration of it at the pre- 
sent time would seem to promise a 
saving of time and strength in 
making investigations, and the 
harmonious settling of the question 
now would be a noble exhibition 
of candor of mind on orr part and 
tend to glorify the Master whom 
we all serve. 

Has not the time come therefore 
when we can have a calm and 
candid consideration of the subject ? 

Very truly yours, 
C. Hartrwete. 

Foocuow, 


__—_ 


Dear Sir: In writing last Jan- 
uary about that secret society 
I should have given the name as 
Ko-lau-huei instead of Kau-lau- 
huei ; $f, instead of #5. I wonder 
if missionaries in other parts of 
China hear anything about such 
an organization. It was known 
here in former years merely as a 
mutual help society, and did not 
excite any notice till after the dis- 
banding of the soldiers called here 
by the French war. I¢ looks as if 
the talk about it in these parts was 
all gotten up to scare the credulous 
and extort money from them. It 
is said that sharpers make use of 
the pretended existence of sucha 
society to ensnare fast young men 
by pretending to receive them into 
a brotherhood. 
Yours truly, 
J. HE. WALKER. 
SHAown, 


Dear Sir: Some of the readers of 
the Recorder may be glad of a 
recipe for a cheap and serviceable 
black ink, made from materials 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
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which can be obtained in 

Chinese towns :— 

Take green aniline dye 
violet 

in all } oz. 

Dissolve in 2 fl. oz. spirit of wine. 
(T'wo small native wine cups of the 
strongest native spirit will do). 
When dissolved add water to one 
pint. 

A small lump of gum arabic will 
improve the ink, but it is not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I have used the above for a year 
and can recommend it. 


most 


1 part, 
? 


” ” = ” 


Yours very truly, 
Wma. A. Cornasy. 


Wes Levan Misston, HAanyana, 





Dear Sir: The work of perfect- 
ing the translation of the Bible into 
Chinese must be a gradual one. 
True the results already attained 
are quite gratifying, and we might 
rest satisfied with them, were it any 
other book except the Bible, but 
seeing that it is the word of God 
which we are dealing with, the end 
we aim at is one that can be attain- 
ed only by a gradual growth, for 
the Chinese classical language, 
though already of good stature, 
must be rejuvenated, and do some 
more growing before it is adequate 
to receive and express the word of 
God, just as it took considerable 
hebraizing to fit the language of 
pagan Greece to become the vehicle 
of New ‘Testament inspiration. 
The grammarian has viewed the 
process as a corrupting one, but 
the Christian thinker knows that 
it was an enriching one. 

Seeing now that reverence for 
God’s word will not let us rest 
satisfied with even slightly imper- 
fect translations, but keep us toil- 
ing for something a little better, 
why should we rest contented to 
translate from an imperfect original 
text. It is indeed true that so far 
as the Old ‘Testament is concerned 
textual criticism is yet in its in- 
fancy, but during the two centuries 
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and over that have elapsed since 
the tevtus receptus of the New Tes- 
tament was settled upon, very able 
and devout scholars have devoted 
whole lives of successful study and 
research to the sacred task of re- 
storing the Greek text of the New 
Testament to something near its 
pristine purity. Why should we 
neglect to profit by their labors ? 
We act almost as if the mere fact 
that certain things are found in the 
New Testament as we first received 
it gives them such a sanctity that 
it would be sacrilege to touch them. 
Now the scholars who gave us the 
received text did very well with 
the material at their command, and 
as said above, if any other book 
than God’s word were concerned, 
we might let the matter rest as it is. 
The changes to be made, though 
many, are mostly minute ; while the 
few that seem more important are 
not vitally so. But such as they 
are I would rather not have them 
in my copy of God’s word, whether 
it be in Greek, English or Chinese. 
Just for instance as with a dead 
fly lying on the table cloth. I 
might rather put up with it than 
disturb my host, but if it were in 
my butter I should certainly want 
to pick it out, even though I 
hated to annoy my hostess. ‘This, 
I think, expresses pretty well how 
some of us feel in regard to all trans- 
lations based on the textus receptus. 
Why should we continue to tolerate 
its defects? We certainly do not 
expect that it will always be re. 
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tained; a change must be made 
some time; why not now? It may 
be objected that there are still 
many points, in regard to which 
scholars are not agreed. Very 
true, but is that any reason why we 
should refuse to profit by the re- 
sults in which they doagree? A 
half loaf is better than no loaf, 
especially when it is much the 
larger half. There are two sets of 
texts, in regard to which scholars 
disagree. In one set it is as to 
whether the received text is or is 
not the right one. In the other it 
is, granting that it is corrupt, 
which of the two or more different 
readings should take its place. 
The revision committee pursued 
the very conservative course of 
making no change in the received 
text, except by a two-thirds vote, 
and in proceeding thus cautiously, 
it seems to me that they have 
laid a foundation on which other 
translators need not fear to build. 
Though they themselves have not 
given us a revised Greek text, one 
of their number* has given us one 
which embodies the results of their 
deliberations. Why cannot we have 
a Chinese New Testament based on 
this ? 
Yours truly, 


J. KE. WALKER. 
SHAowv. 


*“ The Greek Testament with Readings, 
adopted by the Revisers of the Authori- 
zed Version,” prepared by Dr. Palmer, 
archdeacon of Oxford, and published by 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 





Our Pook Cable. 


(ha # $8 TE) ‘Tur Two Reticioxs ser 
RicHt.” 

Tus book, of some 90 pages, in easy 
wen-li, by the Rev. J. L. Nevius, 
D.D., is a valuable resumé of the 
controversy between the Romish 
and Protestant churches, 

lt is to be regretted that the 
Chinese must be distracted by the 
disagreements between missionaries 


who profess to bring a gospel of 
peace and goodwill, but we suppose 
the conflict. was inevitable. 

It is claimed by the author of 
this tract that the Romanists were 
the first to begin the warfare in 
China, by printing books against 
Protestants. 

In reply to these the Rev. F. H. 
James published a tract called “A 
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Comparison of the Two Religions ” 
3 
fe Ht). 

aS ri then issued a so- 
called supplement to the tract of 
Mr. James, which though not 
printed, was widely circulated in 
manuscript form, and was likely to 
work mischief among Protestant 
converts. 

The present tract is an attempt 
to weigh carefully the arguments 
on both sides and to show the true 
state of the case. 

It will be easily admitted by any 
careful unprejudiced reader that 
the Protestant has the best of the 
argument on every point involved. 

But whether the Chinese, who 
must take the statements of both 
sides at second hand, and who are 
largely ignorant of the whole his- 
tory of the controversy, will be 
able to get much good from it or 
not, will be questioned. It is well 
known that the Romanists are 
utterly unscrupulous in their state- 
ment of facts, and they have only 
to quote their own historians to 
substantiate any point they desire. 

The Protestant, who has a 
conscience for truthfulness, will 
always be ata disadvantage when 
arguing with a Romanist, who 
believes it not only right but meri- 
torious to tell a lie, if he thinks it 
will be of service to mother church. 

To the heathen who are just as 
ready to believe the lie as the 
truth, this book will be interesting 
only as showing a decided want of 
harmony among foreign propa- 
gandists. They will rather enjoy 
the fight from the fact that the 
three religions of China clasp 
hands in undisturbed unity and 
fellowship. 

The book, however, is evidently 
intended to confirm the faith of 
Protestant converts and prepare 
them to resist the insidious efforts 
made by Romanists to proselyte 
them into the so-called “holy 
church.” 

To this purpose it is admirably 
adapted. We have heard of its 
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being well received and read with 
more than usual interest by native 
preachers and assistants. 

We trust it will convince the 
Catholic brotherhood that myth 
and tradition, fable and falsehood, 
will not stand the light of nine- 
teenth century, even in China. 

I. 

Tue following books, having been 
bound at the Mission Press some 
two years agoand sent to the wrong 
address, have recently been re- 
turned, and the owner can have 





them by sending his name. It has 
not been possible to trace the 


ownership :—One ‘ Bitter Sweet.’’ 
One ‘Works of Milton.” ‘I'wo 
“History of the Reformation.” One 
Dante’s Visions of Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise.” 





We acknowledge with thanks the 
report of the American Presbyterian 
Mission in Canton for the year 
1889. It is a full account of the 
working of the mission for the 
year, with a showing of thirty-six 
foreigners, three ordained native 
ministers, eighty-four native assist- 
ants, including teachers, etc., and 
625 church members—100 of which 
were added last year. 

Also, the report of the Mackay 
Medical Mission Hospital at T'amsui, 
Formosa, showing over 10,000 pa- 
tients treated during the year. 





Anp still another “ tentative revi- 
sion ;’ this time by Dr. Chalmers, 
and of the Epistle to the Romans. 
We have studied to find out what 
is meant by the sentence in a note 
atthe beginning, which reads: “This 
seems the only way in which those 
who desire revision may come to a 
mutual understanding.” We have 
consulted with a friend, but are 
not perfectly sure. Does it mean 
that revision by different and inde- 
pendent parties is to go on ad 
nauseam ? It looks so. However, 
we are not of those who think the 
labor spent on these various versions 
isso much thrown away. Rather we 
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believe that all these efforts are 
preparing the way for a better and 
more complete version when the 
times and the men are ripe for it. 
Some day, and not the very distant 
future either, we believe a com- 
mittee will be appointed, which 
shall combine the beauties and 
virtues of these various editions with 
the skill and scholarship of their 
own, and produce a version which 
shall readily be an acknowledged 
standard. We live in hopes. 

We welcome with no small degree 
of pleasure an annotated Gospel of 
Mark, issued at Hankow under the 
auspices of the National Bible So- 
ciety of Scotland. It is in simple 
wen-li— Mr. John’s work—but it is 
not of the wen-li, or Mr. John’s 
work that we wish to speak, but to 
note the fact that one of the Bible 
societies has gone so far—so far 
burst the bands of a too rigid con- 
servatism—as to allow their funds 
to be used for printing an annota- 
ted portion of the New ‘Testament. 
True, we are to rejoice with trem- 
bling, for we observe “it is not 
to be concluded from this that our 
society has adopted the principle of 
circulating annotated Scriptures.” 
This then is a feeler. We trust it 
will meet with such a reception 
and response from the missionaries 
that the other two great Bible 
societies will find themselves swing- 
ing into line. At the General 
Conference will be another grand 
opportunity to bring what pressure 
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we can upon the parent societies to 
induce them to relax a little the 
iron rule which has bound them 
hitherto. We tried to do something 
at the former conference. We are 
loth to believe it was all futile. At 
least let us rejoice and be thankful 
for this gleam of day-break from 
the Seoteh Bible Society. 

As one who has used both Shin 
and Shang-ti in preaching to the 
Chinese, we wish to thank theauthor 
of the introduction, which by the 
way is very good—Mr. John, we 
suppose—for the speaking of Shang- 
ti as the 4 — 2% I. wh, 
meaning, we suppose, the one true 
God. This suggests something 
more, which we will not give ut- 

nee toon account of the quietus 
put upon all writers for the Recorder 
in reference to this much discussed 
subject. The world does move. 


——ee 


Tue fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Central China Religious Tract 
Society shows a total circulation 
of 1,026,305, including books 
and sheet tracts. This society is 
well located and well officered for 
the work it has to do, and the 
report shows an increasing sphere 
of usefulness. While it is true 
that figures are not necessarily a 
criterion of usefulness or success, 
yet all who are acquainted with 
the character of the Hankow so- 
ciety’s publications feel confident 
that great good is being done, and 
will rejoice to see its facilities great- 
ly increased. 





st * . ary 

Evitorial Dotes and 
PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN ANTI-OPIUM 

DEPUTATION IN CHINA. INTERVIEW 
WITH Lr HUNG-CHANG. 

Mr. Alfred S. Dyer and Rev. W. 
K. Robbins, the anti-opium deputa- 
tion from India, to whom we allud- 
ed in our March issue, had an 
interview with the Viceroy Li 
Hung-chang on April 21st at Tien- 
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tsin. The deputation state that 
they were cordially received, and 
that the character of the conver- 
sation that ensued confirmed the 
confidential information they had 
previously had as to the Viceroy 
Li’s sincere antagonism to the 
opium traflic. They presented the 
anti-opium memorial from India, 
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signed by more than ten thousand 
Christians, including about 800 
missionaries; and also a memorial 
from between six and seven thou- 
sand Christian ministers and others 
in Scotland. These memorials, 
although altogether independent in 
their initiation and differing there- 
fore somewhat in their wording, 
were alike in effect. The Indian 
memorial expressed “sorrow at the 
moral and physical havoe which 
has been wrought among the people 
of China in consequence of the 
opium policy of the British govern- 
ment, a policy which has been 
totally at variance with the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion.” In 
order to save China from the curse 
of the opium habit (so far as 
foreign opium is concerned), the 
memorial emphasizes the importance 
of the Chinese Imperial authorities 
acting upon the opportunity pre- 
sented in the year 1890, under 
the additional article of the Che- 
foo Agreement (ratified May 6th, 
1826), to terminate that article, 
and to secure the execution of a 
new treaty repealing the Tientsin 
treaty, as far as it relates to opium, 
and also enacting the prohibition 
of the legalized importation of 
opium into China. The Viceroy 
expressed his satisfaction at receiv- 
ing these memorials, and promised 
to lay them before the central 
government. 

Mr. Robbins returns to Bombay. 
Mr. Dyer proceeds forthwith to 
London, and will carry a message to 
the leaders of the anti-opium move- 
ment there. The deputation con- 
fidently believe that God is now 
about to bring the foreign import- 
ation of opium to China to a speedy 
termination; and that at this junc- 
ture a solemn responsibility rests 
upon Christians in China to make 
their voices heard in Great Britain 
upon the evils of the traflic. 





We are concerned to learn that the 
C. I. M. has met with another 
reverse in Honan, the third in that 
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province inside twelve months. 
It appears that the landlord of the 
house at Chu-hsien-chen was an old 
and infirm Mahommedan. The day 
after his decease the new landlord 
was arrested and imprisoned in the 
capital. One of the brethren sought 
an early interview with the officials 
and was fortunate enough to meet 
both the Hsien and the Fu in the 
governor’s yamén. Their attitude 
was a very determined one. Neither 
passport nor treaty gave a right 
to reside, only to travel. They 
did not wish to have foreign houses 
built (we understand that it is not 
the custom of the C.I. M. to build 
in the interior), and that there are 
no foreign buildings in connection 
with their work in Honan; foreigners 
were getting too numerous, and so 
forth. They were courteous, but 
determined, and for once straight- 
forward. Ultimately an agreement 
was made to vacate the premises 
on the release of the landlord, the 
authorities undertaking further that 
there should be no trouble made at 
Chou-chia-k‘ou. 

Is the Chinese government re- 
taliating for the recent American 
aud English (colonial) prohibi- 
tions ? The people, we understand, 

as peaceable and well disposed 
in Honan as in any of the Northern 
provirces. Difficulties do not arise 
until attempts are made to take up 
residence. 





Last mail brought news of Dr. 
Gulick up to March 29th. All 
thought of his being present at the 
Missionary Conference, to be held 
in Shanghaiin May, had been given 
up. He says of himself, “I do not 
suffer quite as much as I have done, 
but my strength is a very minus 
quantity.” He looks forward to 
the future with hope that the 
Lord in His own good time will 
enable him to resume active service 
for Him in Chinas Let us pray 
that this hope, in which we earnest- 
ly unite, may speedily be realized. 
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Rev. G. B. Farrnaine, of English 
Baptist Mission, Taiynenfu, Shansi, 
writes :—‘‘Our work has_ never 
been more hopeful than it is at 
present. In this city we really 
have got some genuine inquirers at 
last. Opium-smoking is so common, 
vice so prevalent, and this whole 
place such a sink of corruption and 
iniquity, that the scant signs of 
some, ready to receive Christ and 
depart from sin, is most cheering. 
May God still go on to work and 


get to Himself a great victory 





Dr. J. G. Kerr, of Canton, has sent 
us a circular of what promises to 
be the “ First Asylum for the Insane 
in China.” Near the close, the paper 
says: ‘“‘Inthe promotion of the 
object which we have taken in 
hand we respectfully and earnestly 
solicit the aid and support of the 
press—foreign and native—and of 
officials, business men and mission- 
aries, who in their several positions 
come in contact with and influence 
various classes of the people.” This 
would certainly be a valuable ad- 
junct of the Canton hospital, and 
may well engage the attention of 
the medical missionary society, 
which has taken the matter in hand. 
May it be the precursor and model 
of many a similar asylum for this 
class of unfortunates which has 
been so long neglected in China. 





CANTON NOTES. 

Ir is gratifying to see strong 
protests appearing against the craze 
for asceticism and _ celibacy, in 
carrying on mission work, that has 
of late been prevalent in some 
quarters ; notably an article by Dr. 
}. F. Ellinwood, in the January No. 
of the Missionary Review, endorsed 
also by other influential names. 

It is difficult to understand how 
Christians are led to suppose that 
work for the advancement of 
Christ’s church; in heathen lands, 
must be on an essentially different 
basis from what it is in Christian 
lands; or that missionaries have 
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some sort of special dispensation, 
not only allowing but requiring 
them to violate the sixth command. 
ment by gradual but deliberate 
suicide. 

That they should, when neces- 
sary, endure hardness, as good 
soldiers, is evident enongh, but 
that they should make hardships 
for the sake of bearing them, or 
take them up when there is no 
compensating advantage to justify 
it, is by no means so evident. The 
missionary is sent out to live and 
work, work hard, but not to get ill 
and die when this can be avoided 
by proper care. 

One military officer, with bugle 
blast, recklessly orders his men to 
charge, in front, upon a battery 
that is belching out destruction, 
only to see them slaughtered before 
his eyes; a second officer, by a 
skillful flank movement, quietly 
takes the battery, but with so little 
loss that his action is hardly noticed. 
The first attracts the most atten- 
tion, very likely gains the highest 
plaudits for his bravery, but the 
one who, by all odds, deserves the 
meed of praise, is the second 
who, by good judgment and prompt 
action, accomplished his purpose, 
and still had his men at hand for 
farther conquests. 

We feel inclined also to refer to 
what may be styled the evangelistic 
arithmetic of some of our enthusias- 
tic brethren. The process is :— 
First, fix a definite time within 
which the world, or some portion 
of it, is to be evangelized, and then 
cipher out the problem, so as to fit 
the answer. Conspicuous among 
these mathematical calculations is 
one in the February number of 
the Missionary Review. It is as 
follows :—Country, China; popu- 
lation, 250,000,000 (100,000,000 less 
than is given by some very high 
authorities) ; number of evangel- 
ists required, 1,000; time allowed 
for evangelizing, five years, two of 
which are to be given to the study 
of the language. Conclusion—“ If 
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fifty families were reached daily, 
for one thousand days, by each of 
the one thousand evangelists, every 
creature in China could be reached 
jn three years’ time, leaving the 
evangelist two or three Sundays 
for rest each month.” 

Mathematics must, we presume, 
be answered by mathematics. Sup- 
pose each of these evangelists talked 
steadily five hours every day, leav- 
ing five hours for travelling, getting 
families together, etc., then he has 
one hour for ten families, or an 
average Of six minutes for each 
family. Probably the missionaries 
who feel that they could adequately 
evangelize heathen Chinese families 
at an average rate of six minutes 
for each family, are very few. 

Rev. Dr. Wright, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, gave us, 
on the 5th April, a rare treat in the 
form of a lecture on “ The Empire 
of the Hittites,” including an ac- 
count of his own personal research- 
es and discoveries of ancient 
inscriptions on stones, showing how 
the empire existed, from B. C. 1900 
to about B. C. 717, and was a rival 
of Egypt in her palmiest days. He 
very justly remarked that in regard 
to this empire “ those skeptics who 
believe not Moses and the prophets 
may now be confounded by bricks 
and stones.” 





CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


Tn new Prayer Meeting Room and 
other premises of the above mission, 
situated in Hongkew, Shanghai, 
were opened on April 30th with a 
dedicatory service, conducted by the 
Rev. J. Hudson Taylor. 

The meeting was preceded by an 
informal tea, and at 5.00 p.m. a 
large number of kind and sympa- 
thetic friends—probably over 200— 
assembled in the new hall to join 
in thanking God for these com- 
modious and much needed premises. 

Mr. Taylor read and briefly com- 
mented on the 84th Psalm, and 
afterwards gave a very brief out- 
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line of the manner in which, relying 
simply, trustfully, on His word, the 
Lord has in the short history of 
the C. I. M. more than fulfilled His 
promises of blessing to those who 
trust Him. 

Rev. J. W. Stevenson told us 
that there were in connection with 
this work 88 stations; that there 
were baptized last year 636 persons, 
and from the commencement 4,133. 
The present number of missionaries, 
including 11 absent (location unde- 
termined) and 51 missionary stu- 
dents, is 382. 

Remarks, the brevity of which 
was only equalled by their warmth 
and heartiness, were made by Drs. 
Allen, Williamson, Wright, Edkins ; 
Rev. W. Muirhead and Drs. Nevius 
and Faber, all indicative of grate- 
ful praise to God for the new 
buildings and for all the blessing 
that has attended this movement. 

A notice was put up in the new 
hall that “These premises have 
been erected to the glory of God 
and the furtherance of His king- 
dom in China with funds specially 
contributed for the purpose.” 





As we go to press, May Ist, word 
has been received of some three 
hundred and thirty, outside of 
Shanghai, who expect to be present 
at the General Conference, begin- 
ning May 7th. This includes some 
70 children, thus leaving 260 adults 
besides the members of the China 
Inland Mission and the mission- 
aries of Shanghai, which would 
bring the total number up to about 
430, and this number is likely to be 
increased rather than diminished. 
Much prayer has been offered, and 
it is hoped that the Conference will 
be rich in results—spiritual and 
practicval—and that all who come 
may have abundant occasion for 
thanksgiving that they have thus 
turned aside for a while to consi- 
der together the Lord’s work and 
to provoke one another to love and 
to good works, 
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Mary of Cbents 
March, 1890. 
17th.—A treaty which settles the Sik- 
kim difficulty, signed by the Chinese 
Amban and the Marquis of Lansdown, 
Viceroy of India. 
22nd.—The Chikugo-gawa, 1,050 tons, 
the first steel merchant steamer built in 
Japan, launched from the Mitsu Bishi 
Company’s yard, Tategami. 
26th.—Kight Japanese—one man and 
seven young women—who were being 
smuggled to Hongkong for immoral pur- 
poses, found suffocated in a tank on board 
the Japanese steamer Fushiki Maru, from 
Nagasaki, 
3lst.—The convention for the opening 
of Chungking to foreign trade signed by 
Sir J. Walsham and the Tsung-li Yamén. 
—Chinese Times. 
April, 1890. 
4th—Rev. IT. A. Large murdered by 
Japanese at his residence in Tokio. 
9th.— Visit of 'T. R. H. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught to Shanghai, when 
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the Duke unveiled the statue of Sir Harry 
Parks.—A band of 70 armed Chinese made 
an attack upon the farm of M. Henri 
Remery, at Hoan-mo, Tonkin, which, 
they pillaged and then fired. The owner’s 
body was found decapitated.— Slight 
shock of earthquake felt at Peking. 
10¢h.—Memorial stone of Union Church, 
Hongkong, laid by Rev. John Chalmers, 
LL.D.—Severe shock of earthquake felt 
at Hainan, the first for 19 years. 
12th.—Death of the Marquis Tséng. 
14th.—N.-C’. D. N. contains a communi- 
cation from H. E. Herr M. Von Brandt, 
Peking, to the N.-C. B. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Shanghai, stating that the 
Tsung-li Yamén kad written to the 
provincial authorities of Shensi to take 
necessary steps for the protection and 
preservation of the Nestorian tablet. 
16th—Severe shock of earthquake at 
Yokohama, Japan, 
24th.—Disastrous 


fire at Foochow ; 


hundreds of houses destroyed. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Seoul, Korea, April 24th, 1890, by 
the Rev. F. Oblinger, Rev. Danien Le 
GirrorD, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
to Miss Mary E, Hayven, 


BIRTH. 

At Hankow, April Ist, the wife of Mr. 
Joun ARCHIBALD, of the National Bible 
Society, of a son. 

DEATH. 

At Chinkiang, April 18th, Enear, infant 
son of Henry McKee Woods and 
Josephine Underwood Woods (South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission), aged six 
months and fifteen days. 

Ar Wanhsien, Szechuen, March 30th, J. 
Motiman, British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

ARRIVAL. 

Art Shanghai, April 27th, Rev. J. Hupson 

Taytor, China Inland Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, April 9th, Rev. W. J, 
Witttams, Mrs. WitttAMs and 2 child- 
ren, of S. P. G. Mission, Chefoo, for 
Europe; Miss N. R. Green, of Me- 
thodist Episcopal Mission, Peking, for 
Europe. 

From Shanghai, April 11th, Harry Perks, 
American Bible Society, for England. 
From Shanghai, April 15th, Rev. Jas. 
WessteR, Mrs. Wepster and 2 child- 
ren, of the U. P. Church Mission, 

Moukden, for Europe. 

From Shanghai, April 18th, Rev. A. 
SowerRBy, Mrs. Sowersy and 4 child. 
ren, of English Baptist Mission, Tai- 
yuenfoo, for England, 

From Shanghai, April 18th, Miss A. J. 
Foster, for Europe; April 19th, Mrs. 
CrosstHwalTteE and Mrs, Kay, for 
Canada; April 26th, Mrs. J. E. Bur. 
ROUGHEs ; for Europe, all of China In- 
laud Mission. 





